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1. Mrs. Julia B. Foraker at the age of 86 years (last photograph taken). 




















MRS. JULIA B. FORAKER 


A REVIEW OF HER AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By C. B. GALBREATH 


In his Notes of a Busy Life, Senator J. B. Foraker 
pays the following tribute to his wife: 


But among all the pleasing memories that attach to Delaware 
one remains to be mentioned that outranks all others, considered 
either separately or collectively. It was there I met, courted and 
became engaged to Miss Julia Bundy, daughter of Hon. H. S. 
Bundy, of Jackson County, Ohio, at that time, and for a number 
of terms, the Representative of his district in Congress. She was 
a student at the Ohio Wesleyan Female College and was grad- 
uated from that institution in the class of 1868. Our marriage 
followed October 4, 1870, and through all the years that have 
since followed she has been my faithful, efficient helpmeet, shar- 
ing alike my joys and sorrows, my triumphs and defeats. No 
man was ever blessed with a better wife. When that is said all 
is said, for it includes and is intended to include all that is em- 
braced in the entire range of the rights, privileges, responsibilities 
and duties of wife, mother and companion in an American family. 


Mrs. Foraker was the daughter of Hezekiah S. 
Bundy who served in the State House of Representa- 
tives and Senate of Ohio and in the National House of 
Representatives from 1865-1867, 1873-1875 and from 
1893-1895. 

In her remarkable book which has been character- 
ized as “one of the wittiest volumes of social and po- 
litical reminiscences that have been published in many 
years,” the reader, whether or not he personally knew 
any or many of the eminent characters who make their 
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exits and their entrances on the pages of her sprightly, 
entertaining and informing autobiography, J Would 
Live It Again, will read with a thrill of unflagging in- 
terest this drama of social and political events extend- 
ing over a period from the opening of the Civil War 
almost down to the present time. He will read again 
and again many of these illuminating sidelights on that 
long and eventful period. 

Mrs. Foraker’s book was finished in 1931 when she 
had reached the age of eighty-four years. She lived 
two years longer, in good health, the full possession of 
her powers and a wonderfully active interest in the 
news of the day. Her book bears ever-evident confirma- 
tion to the tribute of her husband quoted above. 
Through their remarkably active careers their domestic 
relations were very happy, and she could write at the 
close of her memoirs: 


And I? Oh, I’ve enjoyed my long journey. There were 
storms, but when the sun shone the days were beautiful indeed. 
Now it is calm, yet the scene is not empty ; memories gleam com- 
panionably. Life is like that. After high winds and buffetings, 
happily one finds oneself, at the last, safe upon a smooth white 
beach covered with lovely shells. 


In her book of reminiscences which has been so 
widely reviewed, read and enjoyed, Mrs. Foraker opens 
the ‘‘Prelude” with a reference to the famous attack of 
President Theodore Roosevelt against Senator Foraker 
before the Gridiron Club in Washington, January, 1907. 
This bitter attack at the time surprised the guests of 
the club and the entire country. While a rule of the 
club prohibited the reporting of the proceedings and 
guests were in honor bound not to publish the expres- 
sions of good-natured jollity and raillery for which its 
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meetings were widely known, the distinguished men of 
the nation who were present were astounded to find 
themselves in the presence of a struggle between two 
antagonists who were terribly in earnest. To the at- 
tack, Foraker made fiery and eloquent reply in kind. 
An affair so unusual and bitter was too big to be kept 
from the public. 


The contest centered about the shooting-up of 
Brownsville, Texas, alleged to have been by a Negro 
battalion of United States troops stationed at Browns- 
ville, who on accusation of this offense had been dis- 
honorably discharged from the service by the President 
and whose struggle for reinstatement Foraker was 
championing. His contention was that there was no 
evidence sufficient to warrant the dishonorable discharge 
of the troops. The troops themselves persistently de- 
clared their innocence. This unfortunate and mysteri- 
ous event was the basis of this forensic duel, with in- 
conclusive but far-reaching results. This brought to 
an end all friendly relations between President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Senator J. B. Foraker, and ulti- 
mately to the retirement of the latter from politics. 
While perhaps a somewhat unusual, it was a perfectly 
natural introductory note to the autobiography of the 
devoted wife and spirited defender of Joseph Benson 
Foraker. 

She soon passes from this “Gridiron duel,” and 
other incidents and memories of an eventful, busy and 
brilliant career, to her early life in the ‘fifties as the 
daughter of Honorable Hezekiah Sanford and Caro- 
line Paine Bundy. She was born in a log house, on a 


farm near Wellston, Ohio, June 17, 1847. She died at 
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her home in Cincinnati, July 21, 1933. She had, there- 
fore, reached the ripe age of eighty-six years, one 
month and four days. 

The broad span of her years covered a most import- 
ant period in the history and growth of our republic. 
She was born into an environment peculiarly suited to 
the development of a keen and appreciative interest in 
that period. It is true that it was at this time an un- 
developed country. The house, though roomy and com- 
fortable, was on a lonely road between Jackson, the 
county-seat of a county by the same name, and Mc- 
Arthur, the county-seat of Vinton County. Times were 
dull, traffic between these two county-seats was infre- 
quent. However, there was even here a growing inter- 
est in public affairs which was brought prominently to 
her home by the fact that the father was active in local 
politics, serving as a Whig in the lower house of the 
General Assembly the year after she was born, later 
serving in the State Senate, chosen as a presidential 
elector in 1860 and voting in the electoral college for 
Abraham Lincoln. Nominations and elections to Con- 
gress followed, traffic on the Jackson-McArthur high- 
way increased, Hezekiah Bundy prospered financially 
and politically. He was hospitable and popular and 
seldom happier than when entertaining in his home 
around the dinner table and discoursing on the issues 
of the day. 

From childhood his daughter was a most attentive 
listener. She grew up in a school of practical politics 
which peculiarly fitted her for her part in the future 
that early beckoned her to association with the eminent 
and powerful. 
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In her book we get faithful glimpses of the times 
in Ohio and the North. She tells how her father one 
December evening, under a red sunset sky, met her on 
her return from school and assisting her to dismount 
from the horse she rode, said to her, “They have hanged 
John Brown.” “I grew up in that moment,” she says. 
John Brown was to her a hero and a martyr, and 
slavery a monster wrong that must be overthrown. 

She saw with deep interest and emotion the troops 
drilling for the great Civil War. She tells how crowds 
of hungry soldiers came into her home farmyard at 
four o’clock one morning. While she was watching 
them depart an officer rode up to her and gave her his 
gold watch with the request, “Keep this for me till I 
come back, will you, Sissy.”” He never came back. 

She writes delightfully of her early home. The two- 
story house of walnut logs unhewn; the doors with 
wooden latches and hinges; the huge fireplace; ‘the 
puncheon floor scrubbed to dazzling and checkered by 
the blues, greens and rose of home-dyed and -woven 
rugs into something Eastern and lovely.” “If the pic- 
ture runs the danger of being brightened by time’s 
flight,” says she, “I must be given that handicap. Who 
can tell the Bible-truth about his youth?” 

She brings very vividly to the reader the scenes of 
her youth. Here is one of her many picture-para- 
graphs: 


I remember Log House as clearly as though only yesterday 
I had walked out of it — out of the door and across the spring 
and through the orchard . . . the pippins falling plump! .. . 
the creak of a cider-mill somewhere . . . on to the big honey 
locust to wait for my father coming back from Hamden with 
the mail. He'll be over the hill in a minute, riding with a slack 
bridle . . . he is reading the Cincinnati Weekly Gazette. 
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One of her early war-memories was “Morgan’s 
Raid.”” Morgan did not reach the Bundy farm, but he 
came close enough to frighten terribly the people of 
Jackson County as he did of all other counties through 
which he passed. 

“My first school,” she tells us, “was little, and red, 
of course. and only a mile away. I tramped there one 
winter in boots, literally wading through the mud.” Next 
she attended the “Big School” three miles away, riding 
on horseback. She enjoyed these early school days and 
entered heartily into all the school games of rural Ohio 
seventy-five years ago. 

While she was attending school she was gathering 
a fund of practical knowledge from the numerous visi- 
tors who were entertained in her hospitable home. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was her father’s friend, but she never saw 
him until his body lay in state in the Capitol at Columbus 
after his assassination. Among the notables that she 
met were Salmon P. Chase, his charming daughter Kate, 
Joshua R. Giddings, Benjamin F. Wade, Rutherford B. 
Hayes and the “two noble Shermans.” There were a 
host of others of lesser note but not of lesser interest, 
as sketched by the facile pen of Mrs. Foraker. For in- 
stance, there was the Fighting Parson, Dr. Granville 
Moody, of whom she relates two interesting and amus- 
ing anecdotes. 

In one of the hard fought battles of the Civil War 
when the Fighting Parson’s regiment was about to go 
into action, it is reported that the Irish Adjutant of the 
regiment rode up and down along the lines shouting, 
“Give them h—Il, boys, give them h—l.”’ The language 
was a little strong for the Fighting Parson, so he rode 
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behind the Adjutant shouting, “Men, do as the Adjutant 
tells you, do as the Adjutant tells you.” 

The other story was told at the Bundy home by Par- 
son Moody himself. This occurred in Washington in 
1864, shortly before the renomination of Lincoln for the 
Presidency. Chase was then a candidate for the nomi- 
nation against Lincoln. He was having a breakfast for 
some of his supporters and seeing Colonel Moody, who 
was in the city on a furlough, he invited him to be pres- 
ent and tell the guests just what the soldiers at the front 
thought of Mr. Lincoln. Chase had been told that the 
soldiers were much opposed to Lincoln. When the 
guests were assembled and seated, Chase called upon 
Dr. Moody to ask the blessing. This he proceeded to 
do. He dwelt upon the soldiers’ love for Abraham 
Lincoln and their faith in him. There was nothing that 
they would not do for him. The blessing ended in a 
fervent plea for the continued guidance and leadership 
of the great Emancipator. Moody forgot to mention 
the candidacy of Chase and the purpose of the breakfast 
failed, although it is reported that it was a perfectly 
good breakfast. 

The excitement attending the firing upon Fort 
Sumter, Abraham Lincoln’s call for troops, and the 
growing intensity of bitterness between sections and 
parties is, of course, set forth in the opening years of 
the war. Parades in political campaigns she witnessed 
with great zest and she speaks of one particular demon- 
stration in which she took part in the summer of 1863. 
“Thirty-six girls, each dressed to represent one of the 
thirty-six states * * * rode ten miles across the country 
in an open wagon drawn by sixty yoke of oxen.’”’ She 
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tells how the men “dropped their pitchforks and came 
running across the fields and the women hurried from 
their farm houses, wiping their hands on their aprons,” 
to witness the procession, of which the wagon in which 
she rode was only a portion. 

She finished her education at the Ohio Wesleyan 
Female College in Delaware, Ohio, from which institu- 
tion she was graduated on June 24, 1808. She has some 
amusing news to relate of the tiresome programs of 
commencements of that period and the long list of rules 
for the regulation of the conduct of the young women 
who attended female colleges. At Delaware an especial 
occasion for the numerous rules was due to the fact that 
a university attended by young men was in the same 
town. Here she met young Captain Foraker who was 
in school again after the close of the war. Young men 
and women will for years to come find a special interest 
in the meeting of these two who were afterward married. 

She relates how Foraker used to say that he never 
could quite forgive his father-in-law Bundy for shed- 
ding tears on the occasion of their marriage. “Particu- 
larly,” said her husband to her, “when you are doing so 
well.”” She states that that was her own view of the 
matter and that she agreed with her husband. And well 
she had done and fortunate was she to live the long and 
busy life with her husband—judge, governor and United 
States senator—and at the end of her career to say 
frankly and eagerly J Would Live It Again. 

In her book she is original in many ways, especially 
in the choosing of subjects for the different chapters. 
One bears the title ‘Pressed Brick” and we wonder what 
might be found in this chapter. Upon reading we learn 
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that she has reference to the house that she and her 
family occupied in Foraker’s first term as Governor of 
Ohio. It had previously been the residence of Governor 
Hoadly. Outwardly it was a handsome building, but 
she declares, ‘““The most inconvenient abode that a large 
family of small means ever struggled with. It was the 
first house in Columbus built of the then elegant ‘pressed 
brick’; each brick, brought from Philadelphia, came 
wrapped in tissue paper.’’ They lived in three different 
houses in Foraker’s two terms as Governor of Ohio. 

She draws attention to the fact that Foraker'’s first 
defeat for the governorship in 1883 did not cause him 
any loss of popularity in the State. In his campaign 
with Hoadly he left a good impression and made a host 
of friends throughout Ohio. He was honored by elec- 
tion as delegate-at-large to the National Republican Con- 
vention in 1884, and placed the name of Senator John 
Sherman in nomination for the Presidency. This gave 
him a wider acquaintance and heightened his popularity. 
He campaigned with James G. Blaine in that year. They 
had formed a friendship that lasted through the suc- 
ceeding years of the life of Blaine. It was in this year, 
early in October, that Blaine visited Cincinnati and made 
a number of speeches, including one to the Young Men’s 
Blaine Club that that city recently organized. It was to 
this club that Blaine, called from his rest at two o'clock 
in the morning, made the following brief but rather re- 
markable speech that has not found its way into many 
of the lives of the “Plumed Knight”’: 

Young Men. . . The giants of Mythology typified the 


strength of young men. In the enlightened era of the Christian 
dispensation young men were called to the work because they 
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were strong. Today the strength of the Republican party is in 
the young men of the country, of whom it possesses a vast 
majority. 

The young man is always good for two votes, his own and 
the one he brings. No party in the history of this country was 
ever beaten that had the sympathy and support of the young men 
of the country. 

And it has been the chief gratification of a tour which I have 
made from the great commercial metropolis to your beautiful 
city, that everywhere I have found the young men on our side. 

You are in the morning of life. The day is before you and 
your strength is equal to it. You will have the fashioning of 
the Republic — of its strength, its prestige, its glory, its destiny 
— long after the generation to which I belong shall have passed 
away. See that your hands, clean, pure and strong, shall bear 
up the ark of the covenant. 

I bid you good morning. Let us turn together to the duties 
of a new day, with its responsibilities, and I hope with its 
rewards." 


Mrs. Foraker has given us this impressive statement 
of the spell left by this impromptu speech. 

Who that heard him can ever forget the speech Blaine made 
from the Burnet house that September night in 1884? Moon- 


light and Blaine’s silvery voice! People were bewitched by 
Blaine; it was almost uncanny. 


It was at the convention of 1884 that Senator For- 
aker met Marcus A. Hanna. They were soon warm 
personal and political friends. Their personal relations 
held until the death of Hanna, but they later became 
political antagonists when William McKinley won the 
favor of Hanna in his effort to reach the Presidency. 
It was then that Hanna became willing that a position 
just a little lower than the Presidency should go to For- 
aker, whose aid he wished to hold in the advancement 
of the political fortunes of McKinley. In spite of this 
rivalry Mrs. Foraker has a rather pleasing chapter on 





1 Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, October 3, 1884. 
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the relations of her husband to Hanna which she con- 
cludes as follows: 

But in spite of any and all official differences, Hanna and 
Foraker never ceased to be friends. And when Foraker faced 
the dark skies of 1908 he said that there was one faithful hand- 
clasp that he missed — Hanna’s. 

A man with a good deal of the boy in him, who would take 
endless pains to please a child, was sorry when other people were 
in trouble, liked dispensing happiness under his own roof — and 
widely elsewhere with his left hand — and who wore his love for 
his family most humanly on his sleeve. 

That Mark Hanna was not remotely related to a man of the 
same name who was so pilloried in caricature that he became a 
legend of corruption in his lifetime. In the old Foraker-Governor 
period with which I am immediately concerned the Hanna that 
I knew was still just the Happy Boss whose favorites had a way 
of winning. 


Her interesting sketches of Blaine and Benjamin 
Harrison, while justly appreciative of the distinguished 
ability of both men, are illustrative of the unusual popu- 
larity of the former and the lack of that quality in the 
latter. She tells of a visit Foraker made to the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State. Blaine was most affable. 
He had read in the papers of the serious illness of the 
father of Foraker. Grasping the latter warmly by the 
hand, he drew him aside into a private room and said: 

Tell me about your father. Do you know that I have always 


thought of him as a tall, spare man? I never thought of him as 
a man who would have a stroke. 


This touched Foraker in a tender point; he was very 
fond of his father. Blaine insisted that Foraker should 
use his carriage for the transaction of any business he 
had in mind while in Washington; then discussed poli- 
tical matters in Ohio and showed his wonderful famil- 
iarity with conditions in that State and his readiness to 
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recall the names of persons in their section. At the con- 
clusion of the conversation with a warm hand-clasp he 
bade Foraker goodby with the remark, “Do you know 
I have a feeling, a very strong feeling, that your father 
is going to pull through.”’ 

Governor Foraker then went to the White House to 
pay his respects to the President and found “Harrison 
very much himself.” He said to the Governor, “I’ve 
got all these papers to look after” pointing to his desk, 
“and I am going fishing at two o’clock.”” He then snapped 
his watch. Mrs. Foraker states that the President was 
not unfriendly to her husband, but the attitude of the 
two men toward him simply illustrated their way of re- 
ceiving the Governor of Ohio. She said when Foraker 
returned to their room after the contact with the Presi- 
dent he acted as if he had had a chill. In speaking of 
Blaine, she stated that his ability to attract and hold 
friends was due very largely to the fact that he really felt 
what he said and “did care.” 

There are interesting comments on the “event- 
strewn ’eighties,” with “young Modern Life showing 
the top of its head over the horizon’’; the Panama 
Canal; the Koch germ; the Brooklyn Bridge; the harbor 
goddess that the French gave us; the first electric rail- 
way; the Haymarket riots; the Charleston earthquake; 
the Chinese flood; the bursting of a dam at Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania; the death of Conkling and other stirring 
events of the period. 

Successful celebrations are a pleasing memory to 
those who witness or have a part in them. 

In 1888 the first permanent settlement of Ohio at 
Marietta was most appropriately celebrated. The Gov- 
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ernor of Ohio and his family were assigned a residence 
in that city where they lived more than one week, as- 
sisting, directing and entertaining. Upon the shoulders 
of Mrs. Foraker rested much of the responsibility for 
the successful celebration which lasted for seven days. 
There have been other celebrations highly spectacular 
in Ohio, including the triumph of George Rogers Clark 
at the Indian village of Piqua in 1931, which was at- 
tended by more than 60,000 people, but when we read 
Mrs. Foraker’s account of the celebration at Marietta 
which was sustained for an entire week, we wonder if 
there has been anything in subsequent years that quite 
equalled it. Possibly the celebration of Washington’s 
journey on the Ohio one year ago through a period of 
ten days was a close approach to it. The personal notes 
that give life to Mrs. Foraker’s account of three celebra- 
tions will make these chapters of her book entertaining 
to readers through many years to come. Ina chapter of 
her book in which she describes the spectacular and 
never-to-be-forgotten reunion of the veterans of the 
Civil War in Columbus in 1888, when Foraker was 
Governor of Ohio, under the title “It Will Never Happen 
Again,” the reader is held with the wonderful part that 
the wife of a soldier governor could have in the enter- 
tainment of the thousands who descended upon the capi- 
tal city of Ohio in this eventful year. Many of the 
leaders in that conflict were still living and many in- 
cidents connected with their presence and entertainment 
appear on every page of her account. 

The period covered by the two terms of Foraker in 
the office of Governor abounded in celebrations. Under 
the chapter “Parade” Mrs. Foraker includes a delight- 
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ful account of the celebration of the first inaugural of 
George Washington April 30, 1889. As one reads her 
description of this he naturally raises the question 
whether there was anything in the celebration of the 
bicentennial of the birth of Washington one year ago 
that in any way eclipsed it. Women will be delighted 
with the picture that she has left of the inaugural ball 
and the descendants of Revolutionary families who took 
part in it. 

Closely following the celebration came the nomina- 
tion of her husband for a third term in the governor- 
ship. She felt instinctively that this was a mistake. 
She states that the nomination made her perfectly sick. 
He was a dark horse in the convention against his will. 
The factional division that had grown up in the Repub- 
lican party, together with opposition to a third term, 
led to the defeat of Foraker and the election of James 
E. Campbell. 

The year 1895 was fortunate for Foraker and his 
following in Ohio. His friend Asa S. Bushnell was 
nominated for Governor, he himself was endorsed for 
United States Senator, and William McKinley for the 
Presidency. This program united all factions in the 
State and led to an easy victory in the autumn. In the 
year following Foraker was chosen United States Sen- 
ator and William McKinley was nominated and elected 
to the Presidency. In the succession of successful con- 
ventions and elections Mrs. Foraker was happily active. 
With the inauguration of President McKinley and the 
entrance of Foraker upon the duties as United States 
Senator was inaugurated a series of new experiences 
for Mrs. Foraker who soon became one of the popular 
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entertainers of the national capital. As she observes in 
her book, even before women had the right to vote they 
exerted much influence in Washington. Opinions on 
matters of state were sometimes settled in the conversa- 
tions about the banquet table. 

The speech of Senator Foraker on the Cuban situa- 
tion brought him at once to the favorable attention of 
a large majority of his fellow-senators. With the rap- 
idly growing popular opinion throughout the country in 
favor of intervention, Foraker grew in favor of the 
masses and became a power in the United States Senate. 
He was a dominating force in the formulation and 
adoption of the resolutions declaring war against Spain. 
Mrs. Foraker’s chapter on Admiral Dewey, his achieve- 
ment in Manila Bay, his subsequent immense popular- 
ity and his loss of favor through no fault of his own, is 
an illustration of the fickleness of public opinion. 

Here is in part her tribute to the Admiral: 

Of all the public men I ever met, Admiral Dewey was the 
simplest, the most genuine, the most completely innocent of 
political canniness and worldly guile. He was bewildered by the 
nation’s emotional state over him . . . He was just as much 
puzzled by the public’s fickleness, as by its favor. If people 
meant at all so lightly as that it were better to have let him 
alone. “I was just a sailor doing my duty,” he said to me. When 
he made over to his wife the Washington house presented to him 
by the nation, the hue and cry that followed left him dazed. He 
understood criticism of his action no more than he understood 
why he was taken up with immense enthusiasm as a presidential 
candidate and then coldly dropped. At a time when the Dewey 
reaction had set in I remember Mrs. Dewey showing me a room 
in their house at K and Sixteenth street which was filled from 
floor to ceiling with magnificent gifts from the Admiral’s ad- 
mirers. One struck me as somewhat ironical. This was a large 
jar, quite five feet high, made of ten-cent pieces contributed by 


the children all over the United States. ‘In God we trust.” 
Yes of course — but look out for the fickle public! 
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“If our treatment of the hero of Manila lacked 
charm,” she adds ‘so did the measures President Roose- 
velt employed to retire General Miles. The general had 
a long and honorable record before the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war; he added to it thereby his masterly handling 
of troops and suppplies. Until Mr. Roosevelt became 
President, General Miles was regarded as the hero of 
heroes among military men, but the general happened to 
express himself unfavorably about one of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s army appointments; for that the President repri- 
manded him before a room full of people at the White 
House as sharply as if General Miles had been a private 
on inspection. All Washington was excited over this 
episode.” 

The chapter entitled ““A Lady and a Red Hat”’ pre- 
sents the story of Mr. and Mrs. Bellamy Storer, the 
ambitions of the latter, the factional difference between 
Storer and Foraker, the desire of President McKinley 
to honor Storer without offending Foraker, his sugges- 
tion to the latter that he might not object to an appoint- 
ment abroad for Storer, and the observation of Foraker, 
“Good, and the abroader the better.” Storer had been a 
candidate for appointment in the office of Secretary of 
State and Foraker who had frequent business with that 
department did not care to have him there. The subse- 
quent embarrassment between Storer and Roosevelt and 
the recall of Storer from the foreign service are enter- 
tainingly told in this chapter. 

The tragic death of McKinley which called Mrs. For- 
aker and her husband from a summer vacation, and the 
sadness that fell upon the land following the assassina- 
tion, finds its appropriate setting. 
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The friendship of Roosevelt and Foraker when the 
former succeeded to the Presidency, their subsequent 
drifting apart and their final break over the Brownsville 
affair is given much space. The succession of Taft to 
the Presidency on the retirement of Roosevelt; the close 
friendship of the two and the virtual dictation of the 
nomination of Taft by Roosevelt; their later differences 
in the campaign leading up to the presidential election 
of 1912, come in for spirited treatment. One lays the 
book aside with the feeling, as some one expressed it, 
at the time, that nothing is as fatal to friendship as 
close political association, and that it was too bad that 
Roosevelt and Taft who had been at one time the Damon 
and Pythias of American politics, and had played the 
part well, should have ended it with bitter hostility and 
charges and counter-charges from the hustings that 
would not have done credit to politicians of lower pre- 
tensions and which ended in the defeat of both and the 
temporary wrecking of the Republican party. 

In the concluding chapter ‘“Good-Bye to the Game” 
Mrs. Foraker states that “Theodore Roosevelt was not 
lucky for Foraker; he was disaster,’ and singular it is 
that Roosevelt wrote in a letter to Foraker: 


Not only do I admire your entire courage and straight- 
forwardness (in the railway-rate legislation I respected you a 
thousand times more then I did many of the men who voted for 
the bill), but I also grew steadily more and more to realize your 
absolute Americanism and your capacity for generosity and 
disinterestedness. 


This letter Roosevelt closed with a warm invitation 
to Foraker to take lunch or dinner with him at his home 
at Oyster Bay. 
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In a similar spirit Foraker wrote in a volume of his 
Notes which he sent to his former adversary: 

Notwithstanding our differences of opinion on some subjects, 
there never has been a moment since the beginning of our ac- 


quaintance when I was not an ardent admirer of your great 
intellectual power, fervent patriotism, and fearless courage. 


Mrs. Foraker comes loyally to the defense of her 
husband against any complicity with The Standard Oil 
Company which was charged against him and lost him 
his place in the Senate. 

Mrs. Foraker was the mother of two sons and three 
daughters. A special interest attaches to the life of 
Benson, the older son. He was the frequent companion 
of his father, often accompanying him on long journeys 
before he had reached his teens. He was a handsome, 
sweet-tempered lad who made friends wherever he went. 
He was in hearty sympathy with all his father’s work 
and interests. When veterans of the Civil War had 
their great reunion at Columbus in 1888, young Benson 
was enthusiastic and expressed an ambition to become a 
soldier. He wished to follow in the footsteps of his 
father whose military career had a strong appeal to him. 
At last his opportunity came. The country was at war 
for the liberation of Cuba, a cause to which his father 
had given conspicuous support in the United States 
Senate. Soon young Benson in the uniform of a captain 
was on his way to the theater of war; and then came the 
alarming news that he had been stricken by the yellow 
fever, a disease that was then usually fatal. Fortu- 
nately, however, he apparently recovered. The ultimate 
result Mrs. Foraker tells in the concluding chapter of 
her book: 
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I must speak of something repeated so often by writers that 
it has became a legend, and this, I think, is the moment. Again 
and again it has been said that Foraker, because of his political 
reverse, died of a broken heart. No, not that. My husband’s 
end was hastened by an event that touched him to depths no 
worldly disappointment had the power to reach. This was the 
death of Benson, our eldest son, in April, 1915. Benson and his 
father were singularly close; since the boy’s childhood their 
comradeship had been one of perfect sympathy and delight. 
Foraker’s health was for years an anxious preoccupation; but 
always he was buoyed by his happy belief that “Benson would 
be here,” to see his father off, to take his place at the wheel. 
That Benson could not stay was heartache too great for Foraker 
to bear. The political past was as nothing. 


For many reasons it is fortunate that she wrote J 
Would Live It Again. Her book reveals much that 
could not be found elsewhere and it abounds in portraits 
of prominent men of her time and of the famous women 
associated with them through the latter part of the 
nineteenth and the earlier part of the twentieth centuries. 
She is very happy indeed in her sketches of Mrs. Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, Mrs. Caroline Scott Harrison, Mrs. Ida 
McKinley and Mrs. Edith Carow Roosevelt. 

Her husband and William McKinley were leaders of 
rival factions in Ohio, but friends throughout their lives. 
No more touching and complimentary sketch of William 
McKinley and his devotion to his invalid wife can be 
found than the one contributed to this volume by Mrs. 
Joseph Benson Foraker. 

A word must be said in conclusion of her patriotic 
devotion to her native state—Ohio. A testimonial to 
this occurs also in the volume that she has left us. In 
speaking of her old home in the log farmhouse of Jack- 
son County, she says: 
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I was born in a log farmhouse at Wellston, Ohio, June 17, 
1847. That country then was almost as lonely as when my 
mother’s father, David Paine, built the house in 1808. The prop- 
erty was grant land secured from the government. I have the 
original parchment deed signed by President Madison and still 
own fifty acres around the original log-house site. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF MRS. FORAKER’S 
BOOK 
From The Cincinnati Enquirer, Sunday, March 13, 1932: 

Through the years of gratified ambition and of rejoicing in 
her husband’s success, and later through the years of injustice 
and defeat, always she stood like a rock — optimistic, cheerful 
and brave — waiting the time when she could tell the whole story 
from the vantage-ground of that distance which softens all 
things, from memory, ingratitude and faithlessness. 

To quote her own words, “My political war is over and Time 
has signed the peace; yet poignant in my remembrance are cer- 
tain things which I cannot but eternally protest. I am a rebel — 
at 84.” 

Vivid, witty and sparkling, this is a book to be read with 
much delight and increasing wonder at the strength of a per- 
sonality that can at 84 write with such grace and vigor. 


From The Cincinnati Post, March 22, 1932: 

Political reminiscences boldly telling the inside story, from 
Mrs. Foraker’s point of view, of events which shook Washing- 
ton and precipitated the classic conflict between the President, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Senator Foraker, are climax of the 
memoirs. 

It is with this phase of the story, the Brownsville affair, the 
famous “gridiron duel”; public accusation, later refuted, that 
Senator Foraker was in the pay of Standard Oil; the loss of 
friends, including William Howard Taft, in whose support, how- 
ever, Mrs. Foraker wrote, Foraker never weakened —all these 
are high lights. 


From The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., Wednesday, 

March 23, 1932: 

Much of Senator Foraker’s distinguished service was ren- 
dered during the administration of Theodore Roosevelt. It is 
quite obvious that the two men were antipathetic. While they 
strove to get along in peace and amity, clashes came over all 
sorts of issues. Most bitter of these was the struggle over the 
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so-called Brownsville incident in 1906. 1 wonder to what extent 
this affair is recalled after the lapse of twenty-six years. A 
battalion of Negro troops was stationed at Brownsville, Texas, 
and naturally was unpopular in that section. It was charged 
that one night some twenty of these soldiers rode through the 
town firing their revolvers recklessly, killing one man and injur- 
ing others. The whole battalion, including its officers, denied 
having participated in the riot. But the President, with charac- 
teristic impetuosity, ordered the entire battalion discharged with- 
out honor. 

Senator Foraker convinced himself that the charges were 
unfair, and made a savage fight for the undoing of the Presi- 
dent’s purpose. It may be remembered that one collateral inci- 
dent was an outbreak by Roosevelt at a Gridiron dinner, on 
which occasion he violently attacked Foraker, and shook his fist 
at him, while the Ohio Senator did not fail to use the opportunity 
to talk back without ~oo much respect for the individual who 
was at the head of the Federal Government. 


From The Washington Post, Sunday, March 27, 1932: 


To think of the beautiful and brilliant Mrs. Foraker, social 
leader, master of the art of bon mot at 84 almost seems like 
heresy, yet Mrs. Foraker gayly admits it herself and rather seems 
to glory in this fact, rather than otherwise. It has given her a 
long, long vista down which to gaze at the varied scenes which 
make up social and political history of the Capitol. 

Her new book has been called “delightfully indiscreet.” Well, 
what of it? Who would care to read a discreet story of that 
nature? Mrs. Foraker has a graphic, witty style, and she does 
not mince words, either. She gives us heretofore unknown 
glimpses of the famous Roosevelt-Foraker feud over Browns- 
ville. It is amazing to read that her own resentment in the 
matter is for William Howard Taft. 


From The Cincinnati Times Star, March 29, 1932: 


Mrs. Foraker says that from the beginning of her early life 
her husband would relate to her all the events of the day; so 
she was in close touch with his work. She read twenty daily 
papers each day, marking paragraphs which she felt would be 
of interest to him. They built their own house in Washington in 
order to have offices for the secretary. Every morning her hus- 
band answered his mail before leaving for the Capitol and Mrs. 
Foraker arranged her own affairs so she could go with him. She 
was kept informed not only of State affairs, but national and 
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international, since her husband was on the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 


From Washington Herald, Thursday, March 31, 1932: 


“T Would Live It Again” says Julia B. Foraker, widow of 
Senator Joseph Benson Foraker, of life — and says it in a volume 
of reminiscences which, although fresh from the presses, is 
already a best seller in Washington. 

There’s inspiration in this title from the pen of a woman who 
is nearing 85 and whose full and interesting life has held many 
ups and downs. Moreover, Mrs. Foraker is by no means through 
living yet. She has just been named an alternate to the Repub- 
lican national convention in Chicago and is contemplating attend- 
ing although her children are trying to persuade her that it would 
be a bit strenuous. And only a little over a year ago she was 
campaigning vigorously, speaking several times from the same 
platform with the late Speaker Nicholas Longworth to audiences 
of 1,500 people or more. 


HoME AT PRESENT IS IN CINCINNATI 


Mrs. Foraker’s present home is in Cincinnati. Her eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Florence Matthews, lives there, with four of Mrs. 
Foraker’s grandchildren and four great-grandchildren. Another 
daughter, Mrs. Victor Cushman, makes her home in Washing- 
ton, as does a daughter-in-law, Mrs. Arthur Foraker. 

In Washington, where memories of Mrs. Foraker persist as 
a beautiful woman and a brilliant hostess, ] Would Live it Again 
has special appeal. But the publishers, Harper & Bros., are 
pleased with the sale which the book is having all over the 
country. And an English edition is in prospect. 


From The Sunday Star, Washington, D. C., April 3, 1932: 


A book of memoirs. Upon them no lavender scent, no minor 
plaint, no rue of self-pity, such as frequently mark the long 
personal reminiscence, and are so natural to it. 

Instead, a swift outstepping, a friendly greeting, so immedi- 
ate in effect as to suggest recollections of last year, or other near 
when. From 1868 to 1912 the story runs. 

A knowing, clever, fearless woman, Julia B. Foraker. At 
home with Ohio politics, too, whether its tides be high or low, 
obscure or open. Mrs. Foraker walks back into these two fa- 
miliar areas for a revival of their respective significances in State 
or nation. Idle paths leading nowhere do not exist in the adven- 
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ture at hand. Main roads are the preoccupation of this observer, 
this partaker, so keen of memory, so discriminating of essentials. 
Forthright speech is one of her best gifts. A mind open to the 
clearing up of obscurities, to the correction of passing error is 
another good count for this wayfarer out of a past, sufficiently 
near to absorb readers in its picturesque substance. 

Among innumerable high points in this engaging adventure 
is Mrs. Foraker’s competently fair delivery of Mark Hanna from 
the maze of misapprehension and abuse which entangled that only 
half-revealed personality. * * * 

In Washington itself, during the many years of Senator 
Foraker’s incumbency, the reminiscences widen and deepen. 
First a broad survey of Capital society. A brilliant complex. 
Congress, diplomatic bodies, the Army and Navy, scientists and 
financiers, a body of cultured and fashionable citizenry—such 
the pageantry of Washington society. At innumerable points 
Mrs. Foraker pierces this with incident, episode, personalities, to 
vitalize the whole. Familiar names stand here. Names that 
draw out keen curiosity and sharp interest. And widely heralded 
events. A spirited and competent book of memoirs of permanent 
value and significance. 


From The Buffalo Evening News, Saturday, April 16, 1932: 


Her description of the Foraker-Roosevelt feud, for instance, 
may not charm the ardent Roosevelt biographers, but there is 
much in history to support the position her husband took. After 
President Roosevelt’s discharge, without honor, of a battalion of 
the 25th U. S. Infantry, colored, following the shooting up of 
Brownsville, Texas, Senator Joseph B. Foraker investigated the 
case, satisfied himself that the President had acted precipitately 
and thereafter championed the cause of the colored soldiers. 


With the ruthless fervor for which the ‘“Rough-riding” presi- 
dent was noted, he broke with Foraker for this lack of support 
and thereafter social snubs were the order of the day for the 
Forakers so far as the White House was concerned. 


From The New York World Telegram, April 19, 1932: 


Joseph Benson Foraker was twice Governor of Ohio and 
twice defeated for that office. He was later the “Ohio influence” 
in the United States Senate, and as a hostess Mrs. Foraker takes 
her place among the great ladies of Washington. She tells it all 
in clear prose that needs no embellishing. 

Stories of the great and near-great run from her pen as 
spontaneously as the Convention of 1896 cheered McKinley for 
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thirty minutes. There is not a dull page in this sparkling auto- 
biography, which is better classified as a lively record of politics 
in the Republican party, Washington and elsewhere. 


From The Cincinnati Enquirer, Saturday, April 30, 1932: 


There is no mincing of words when it comes to the telling of 
the facts involved in any of the incidents related, and while one 
of these revolved about her distinguished husband when he had 
grown to great influence and command in national affairs, Mrs. 
Foraker has succeeded without show of bitterness in baring the 
facts and factors causing her husband to retire from political 
life, and at the same time refreshes the memory of the vindication 
of his political actions. 


From Good Housekeeping, August, 1932: 


She is familiar with the inside stories, social and political, of 
our capital during the McKinley, Taft, and Roosevelt adminis- 
trations. It is this inside story, told without restraint and with 
sparkle, that not only makes the book interesting but also illumi- 
nates history by means of the personal glimpses it gives of his- 
torical and literary figures such as Mark Hanna, Mark Twain, 
Bret Harte, Dickens, etc. Books like these are the source-books 
of the historians of the future. For us they are an introduction 
to brilliant people and thrilling events, social and political. 


From The Sunday Times, London, England, May 15, 1932: 


If Mrs. Foraker has had to play the part of Chorus, she has 
never done it in tragic mood. She is full of wit; she always 
sees the colour of the passing show—though she confesses that, 
while the pictures in her gallery of memory have “softened to 
old prints,” the portrait of Taft, in connection with the un- 
founded Standard Oil rumours about her husband is “too cruelly 
etched to change.”” One can recall no autobiography by an Amer- 
ican woman so delicious as that of Mrs. Foraker, who is a born 
writer. 


From The New York Times Book Review, June 5, 1932: 


She throws so many illuminating rays of light on the events 
of the ’80s and ’9os and the early 1900s and on the people behind 
the events that any student of the period will find it worth while 
to consult her book of memories. The ordinary reader will find 
it an entertaining volume, for she evidently loved her life and 
lived every moment of it with zest, and at 84 she recounts her 
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vivid memories with a pen that is vivacious, pungent, frequently 
witty, and always interesting. 


From The New York Herald Tribune Books, Sunday, June 26, 

1932: 

One very remarkable thing about this book is Mrs. Foraker 
herself. She is eighty-four this year. She writes as if she were 
not half the age and her points of view are singularly bright and 
modern—never stuffy as reminiscences assuredly can be. But 
Julia Foraker is amused today at yesterday, and she invites her 
readers to be amused with her, or to sympathize at times, at the 
pomposities of politics and society of a time really not so long 
ago, after all. 


From The Cincinnati Enquirer, Saturday, July 22, 1933: 


Mrs. Foraker, who trod the paths of greatness as the consort 
of a man high in the councils of the nation, was not content to 
bask in the glory reflected by the deeds and memory of an illustri- 
ous husband. She made herself a charming and useful career. 

The daughter of a congressman and the wife of a man 
who was twice governor and twice senator, Mrs. Foraker was 
privileged to know the intimacies and undercurrents of national 
politics. The knowledge she thus gained she used to the ad- 
vantage of her country and her party when she came to bear 
the torch once held aloft by her husband. Her interest in civic 
affairs, her work with the Daughters of the American Revolution 
and her associations with the great of the nation during the 
last half-century are revealed in her delightful book, J Would 
Live It Again. 


From The Cincinnati Enquirer, Sunday, November 6, 1932: 
How Do You Like Tuts PLAN? 


Recently Mrs. Foraker, widow of Senator Foraker and one 
of Cincinnati’s best-known dowagers, wrote the following perti- 
nent remarks to the editor of The Week, a well-known and 
highly regarded publication of Central Ohio: 

“Those of you who have read my book, J Would Live It 
Again, realize that I am past 85 years old. 

“Some may think that I ought now to retire to my rocking- 
chair and take up my knitting. Not so! 

“T would like to live to say ‘good-by’ to the depression, to 
the speakeasy and to the racketeer. 
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“T would like to live to see the unemployed restored to their 
rightful places of usefulness and service. 

“I would like to live to see the last of the primary system, a 
noble experiment which has proved to be a great burden to the 
people and most unsatisfactory as a method of selecting our 
candidates. 

“The House and Senate have today lost the high standard 
which existed formerly when selection by state convention was 
the order of the day. 

“T would like to live, too, to see governors elected for a term 
of four years and not eligible to reélection. Thus, with four 
campaigns reduced to one, a governor must then work for his 
record instead of his reélection. 

“T would like to see the congressman’s term extended. 

“T would like to live to see the term of our President ex- 
tended to six years, eliminating eligibility to reélection. This 
would give to the President a free hand to put forth his best 
effort to serve his country, and he would not be criticized for 
playing politics. 

“These are questions which confront us today, as we mark 
the weak spots in our present methods. 

“These are problems to be solved by the voter. 

“We must take our politics seriously, realizing that it is the 
problem of the individual. 

“Why not lessen the strain on the physical strength as well 
as the purse of both candidates and voters? 

“How do you like this plan? 

“Study it and help solve it!” 

Mrs. Foraker has for years been nationally prominent in 
organizations which are cultural, which are dedicated to the 
memory of great Americans, such as the George Washington 
Memorial Building Association, of which she is Chairman for 
Ohio; not to mention many institutions political and civic. That 
which she has to say on such subjects as the above may well, 
therefore, be read with interest. 
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OBITUARY EDITORIALS 


The death of Mrs. Foraker called forth kindly no- 
tices from a wide range of papers in the United States. 
We reproduce only a few expressions from the press of 
Ohio: 


It is significant that when death closed the active and inter- 
esting career of Julia Bundy Foraker there was a shock and 
community sense of loss, because a gracious figure in the city’s 
social life and an ardent worker in the realm of politics and civic 
affairs had been removed from the lines of battle. 

The personality and character of Julia Bundy Foraker were 
not dimmed nor overshadowed by the brilliant career of her 
husband. Their influence will be felt long in her city, her state 
and her country. 

Cincinnati Enquirer, July 22, 1933. 


The dash, courage and brilliancy of her distinguished hus- 
band made a record in which Mrs. Julia Bundy Foraker found 
constant pleasure. She stood by him through it all. As she said 
in her book, entitled, J would Live It Again, she would do it 
all again. 

Governor and Senator Joseph Benson Foraker never had a 
more inspiring and dependable supporter than she. From girl- 
hood to her death at the age of 85 she was in close contact with 
politics and she was an uncompromising partisan. During her 
last year she found joy in helping a movement to abolish the 
direct primary system and restore the old state party conventions. 

Mrs. Foraker was a gracious woman, whose gifts of mind 
and charm of manner were of the greatest advantage to her 
husband on many occasions. With her passing a distinguished 
name is lost to the state and nation. 

Ohio State Journal. 


Mis. Julia Bundy Foraker, 86, widow of the late U. S. 
Senator Joseph Benson Foraker, died at her home, 1104 Cross 
Lane, Friday. 

Her interest in life was retained almost to the hour of her 
death. She refused to believe that her illness which has kept her 
in bed for the past eight weeks, could conquer her. She con- 
versed with her daughters, Mrs. Florence Foraker Matthews and 
Mrs. Victor N. Cushman (Louise Foraker, Washington, D. C.) 
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talking of political and other news events of the day. She said 
once that she was sure she had “turned the corner” to her 
rugged health. 


It was only a few hours before her death that her active 
mind became clouded and about three hours before she died she 
lapsed into a state of coma. With her when she died were Mrs. 
Matthews and Mrs. Cushman. A third daughter who survives 
her, Mrs. King Wainwright, of Bryn Mawr, will arrive in Cin- 
cinnati Friday. 

Mrs. Foraker had always been an ardent reader and especi- 
ally liked to read the newspapers. Until Thursday all during 
her illness she never missed a single day perusing the news of 
the day and discussing it with those about her. She had been 
forbidden guests during her illness but was permitted the news- 
papers. * * * 

Cincinnati Times-Star, July 21, 1933. 


Though Mrs. Julia Bundy Foraker was born and reared in 
Jackson County and Cincinnati was home to her through all her 
married life, Columbus claimed her, for it was here that the 
Forakers had their official residence while he was governor of 
the state—four years of hectic politics, in which he was rounding 
out into a prominent figure in both the state and nation. Four 
times in succession her distinguished husband was the candidate 
of his party for the governorship—defeated the first and fourth 
times and successful the second and third. 

The home of the governor in the time of the Forakers was 
open to the people of Columbus, and its occupants entered freely 
into the social life of the city. Mrs. Foraker formed many de- 
lightful friendships in the capital city which continued after they 
returned to Cincinnati. Many a Columbus matron, who does not 
call herself old, heard of her death yesterday with sincere regret 
and was reminded of many pleasant associations in the old days. 

Mrs. Foraker’s accomplishments in politics came before the 
day of woman’s suffrage, but Mrs. Foraker was a good politician 
herself, and in addition to the help she gave him as the mistress 
of their hospitable home, she was his reliable adviser and coun- 
sellor in such matters always, as was clearly brought out in her 
recently published autobiography, / would Live It Again. As 
the wife of a truly great Ohioan she admirably filled the place 
that was hers. 


Columbus Evening Dispatch. 
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MRS. FORAKER’S LAST VISIT TO COLUMBUS 


The June issue of the Museum Echoes and the local 
papers of Columbus carried brief accounts of Mrs. Julia 
B. Foraker’s visit to Columbus on May 11, 1933. She 
came with her daughter Mrs. Florence Foraker Mat- 
thews to the Museum and Library Building of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. They 
reached the city about the noon hour where they were 
entertained at luncheon in the Faculty Club room with 
some friends as the guests of Mrs. C. B. Galbreath. 


They came to present personally some rare and val- 
uable gifts to the Library and the Museum of the 
Society. First of these was the military coat worn by 
Joseph Benson Foraker when he was a captain in the 
Civil War. This was probably worn by the youthful 
captain on the occasion to which General William Te- 
cumseh Sherman eloquently referred in an address at 
the reunion of the Army of the Tennessee when Foraker 
was Governor of Ohio. On that occasion he said: 

“Well I remember you, my young friend (turning 
to Governor Foraker) or boy, as you came through the 
pine woods that day on your horse covered with lather 
and came up like a soldier knight and reported to me the 
message from your General Slocum—a knight errant 
with steel cuirass, his lance in hand, was a beautiful 
thing, and you are his legitimate successor—I wish you 
all honor, all glory, all fame. I wish you may rise to 
the highest position this American people can give you.” 

Foraker was a man of pleasing presence and per- 
sonality. His was a soldierly bearing. In uniform he 
was especially attractive. General Sherman did not err 
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when he associated this dashing young soldier with the 
legends of knighthood and chivalry. 

Mrs. Foraker brought with her also to present to the 
Society a copy of a de luxe edition of Tributes to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, which was presented to her father Con- 
gressman Bundy by William H. Seward, a member of 











2. Front row, left to right—H. C. Shetrone, Mrs. L. C. Laylin, Mrs. 
Julia B. Foraker, C. B. Galbreath, Mrs. Florence Foraker Matthews, 
Mrs. C. B. Galbreath. Back row—Miss Helen Bareis, Mrs. Jessica 
Marvin, Mrs. O. D. Dryer, Miss Grace Bareis. 


(Front steps of Museum and Library Building, Columbus, Ohio, 
May 11, 1933.) 

Lincoln’s Cabinet, and Notes of a Busy Life, in two vol- 
umes, by her husband, J. B. Foraker. One of her last acts 
was to send her autograph to be included in her book J 
Would Live It Again. 

The photographs from which the portrait was made 
for the review of her book and the group picture for this 
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account of her visit were the last she had taken. We 
are under obligation for them to Edward Sinclair 
Thomas of the Society staff. 


JULIA BUNDY FORAKER 


Julia Bundy Foraker was born June 17, 1847. As 
stated in this review, she was the daughter of Hezekiah 
Sanford and Caroline (Paine) Bundy. Her book is her 
autobiography. A fuller account of the Bundy family 
is found in the Biographical Cyclopaedia and Portrait 
Gallery with an Historical Sketch of the State of Ohio, 
Vol. V. pp. 1151-1152. 

As has been frequently noted, her life was rich in 
contacts, associations and opportunities to view at close 
range the great and near-great. With health and oppor- 
tunity for so many years she was well equipped to write 
a book that shall extend the fame of those who have a 
place on its pages. When many of the eminent men and 
women of the times of which she writes would have been 
forgotten they will doubtless be revived in memory, for 
Mrs. Foraker’s book will have generations of readers 
long after she said “good-by to the game.’’ When one 
lays I Would Live It Again aside he wonders why she 
wrote only one book. Well might the English reviewer 
of the London Sunday Times say “One can recall no 
autobiography by an American woman so delicious as 
that of Mrs. Foraker, who is a born writer.” 

After a visit to Columbus on her way to commence- 
ment of her alma mater at Delaware, she returned to her 
home in Cincinnati. Afterward she was taken ill and 
confined to her room. She continued cheerful and hope- 
ful and expressed the faith that she would be in her 
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usual health again. Toward the last she became uncon- 
scious and passed peacefully away July 21, 1933. 

Mrs. Foraker was, for many years, active in a num- 
ber of patriotic societies, among them the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica, the George Washington Memorial Association, the 
Daughters of Founders and Patriots, the National So- 
ciety of New England Women, the Daughters of 1812 
and the Ohio State Chapter of the National Society of 
Colonial Daughters of America, of which she was 
Honorary Vice President General. 

She is survived by three daughters, Mrs. Victor 
Cushman, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. King Wainwright, 
Philadelphia; and Mrs. Florence Matthews, Cincinnati. 
Two sons, J. Benson Foraker, Jr., and Arthur St. Clair 
Foraker, now are dead. 

Mrs. Foraker is survived by seven grandchildren: 
the four children of Mrs. Matthews—Foraker Mat- 
thews, Miss Mary Randolph Matthews, now traveling 
abroad, Miss Caroline Matthews and Mrs. Florence 
Matthews Scott; the only child of Mrs. Wainwright—J. 
Foraker Wainwright of Bryn Mawr; and two daugh- 
ters of the late Arthur St. Clair Foraker—Pauline Stone 
Foraker and Julia Benson Foraker, named for Mrs. For- 
aker and the late Senator. 

In the list of those surviving her besides her daugh- 
ters and her grandchildren is her sister, Mrs. Eliza 
Wells, who still lives at the scene of her childhood and 
that of Mrs. Foraker, Wellston, Ohio. 





THE PURITANIC INFLUENCE IN THE 
NORTHWEST TERRITORY 
1788-1803 


By WINFRED B. LANGHORST 


After the close of the Revolutionary War the rapid 
movement of settlers over the Appalachian range 
brought the frontier to eastern Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and to the Monongahela and the Ohio Rivers. East of 
this ever-shifting frontier, land values were rising, and 
land speculators and emigrants were searching the West 
for cheap and fertile lands.‘ The reports of the Indian 
traders had acted as a stimulating influence among the 
people along the coast, and every bit of fresh informa- 
tion served not only to bring the West nearer, but also 
to arouse a feeling of restlessness in the East. 

As yet the opening of the region that was roughly 
bounded by the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and the 
Great Lakes had not taken place. This great triangle 
of exceedingly fertile soil, covered by enormous forests 
of pine, oak, and walnut, and inhabited by numerous 
tribes of Indians, was the Old Northwest of 1788. With 
the interest in the West increasing yearly, the thousands 
of acres of untouched soil in the Old Northwest natur- 
ally attracted attention. By 1788 definite plans were 
under way for the settlement and exploitation of this 
region. 





1L. K. Mathews, The Expansion of New England, (New York, 1909) 
p. 209. 
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The year 1788 marks the historic opening of the Old 
Northwest by the land companies. The Ohio and 
Scioto Land companies, and later private speculators 
like Symmes and Massie, carved out holdings in this 
country. From 1788 on, under the guidance of these 
land-companies and speculators, thousands of settlers— 
New England Puritans, Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, 
Quakers, and Methodists—streamed through the gaps 
in the Appalachian range and converged upon the Old 
Northwest by way of Kentucky, western Pennsylvania, 
and western New York. There was thus poured into 
this region a complex mass of humanity that in the fu- 
ture would be changed, in this melting pot of the West, 
from heterogeneous units into a homogeneous whole. 

It is the purpose of this study to show how the lives 
of these peoples in the Old Northwest between the years 
1788 to 1803 were shaped and moulded by Puritanic in- 
fluence; how this Puritanic influence originated in the 
West; why it spread; and how it came to dominate ter- 
ritorial thought both politically and socially. 

Conditions were ripe in 1788 in New England and 
other sections along the Atlantic coast for a westward 
movement. The land bounties promised by Congress, 
to bolster up the volunteer system of recruiting the Con- 
tinental Armies, had produced a class which looked upon 
the West as the basis of its reward. Then, too, the pur- 
chasers of government bonds and certificates of indebt- 
edness had no market for their securities and naturally 
wished to invest on more favorable terms than the gen- 
eral market offered. Still others who looked to the West 





*7L. K. Mathews, Op. cit., p. 259; F. J. Turner, The Frontier in 
American History, (New York, 1920) pp. 100-125. 
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were those whose lands along the coast, especially in 
New England, had lost their fertility, and whose yearly 
returns had accordingly become less and less, until the 
owner was no longer a marginal producer. Either he 
must restore the fertility of his land, or sell and join the 
innumerable mass of tenant farmers, or else he must 
move westward.” By 1788 the western lands, which had 
come into the possession of Congress, were being bar- 
gained away to liquidate a part of the national indebted- 
ness, and a great opportunity for investor, speculator, 
and emigrant seemed to have arrived. 

The Ohio and Scioto Companies, which had organized 
before 1788, were ready to make enormous purchases of 
western lands and were prepared to lead settlers into a 
new land, the Old Northwest. The Scioto Company 
proved to be another “South Sea Bubble” and speedily 
collapsed. It was the Ohio Company in the spring of 
1788, when the first advance guard arrived at the Mus- 
kingum, which entered the wedge that was to throw open 
the Northwest to settlement. 

Such men as Samuel Parsons, the Reverend Manas- 
seh Cutler, Winthrop Sargent, and Rufus Putnam were 
among the directors of the Ohio Company. Over ninety- 
five per cent of the members of the company were from 
New England, and as high a percentage of the settlers 
and emigrants sent West had Puritan antecedents.* It 
was men of this stamp that led the first Ohio-bound con- 
tingent across the Hudson River. Slowly it trekked 
across New York and into Pennsylvania. Even the 





*A. B. Hulbert, ed., “Records of the Ohio Company”, Marietta Col- 
lege Historical Collections, (2 volumes, Marietta, 1917) Vol. 1, pp. 4, 21, 
22, 24, 26, 37, 43-44; L. K. Mathews, Op. cit., p. 175. 
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rigors of winter could not stop them from pushing on. 
Finally, on May 7, 1788, forty-eight settlers arrived 
opposite Fort Harmar, at the mouth of the Muskingum, 
and viewed their “Canaan.” It was this little body of 
settlers that was to form the nucleus of a future society 
in the West. These pioneers that founded Marietta in 
1788 were imbued with certain ideals. Being either Pu- 
ritan or of Puritan descent they would naturally at- 
tempt to reproduce the dominant features of the New 
England political and social system, but more important 
still, its philosophy of life. 

This philosophy is best revealed by a study of seven- 
teenth century New England society. As Massachusetts 
expanded’ in the seventeenth century, villages and towns 
grew up about the church, since it was the real heart of 
the community. It became customary to set aside por- 
tions of land and taxes for the use of the church and the 
support of its clergy, and thus the church became the 
foundation of New England society. Since the eccle- 
siastical organization closely controlled the lives of its 
members, their education and instruction also came 
within its purview.* As in the case of the church, land 
was allotted by the towns for education. Indeed, so 
firmly did this society believe in the value of education, 
that by 1650 every New England town of fifty families 
was by law required to maintain a grammar school, 
and every town of one hundred families a Latin school.” 
In short, universal education became an end to be 
achieved. 





*H. L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, 
(3 volumes, New York, 1904) Vol. 1, pp. 200-221. 

°T. J. Wertenbaker, The First Americans, (New York, 1927) pp. 
55-56, 245-246. 
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The school and the church, with their all inclusive 
control over the individual and his affairs, were the chief 
aspects of the Puritan civilization, but of more signifi- 
cance with respect to the Northwest was the peculiar 
philosophy that produced this society. The Puritan, ac- 
cording to his conception of things, was God’s elect. He 
therefore stood apart from the rest of humanity as a 
living example of human perfection, and viewed the rest 
of the world as submerged in sin. What the Puritan 
thought and did was supposed to be the manifestation of 
a divinely revealed religion. Since these things were so, 
he was not alone concerned with the guidance and direc- 
tion of the social and political activities of his own 
group, but became more and more interested in adjust- 
ing the lives of the non-Puritans to his ways of think- 
ing and doing. 

The word “conform” thus took on a new significance 
in the Puritan vocabulary. Had not Roger Williams 
and Anne Hutchinson been banished because they dared 
to differ from Puritan concepts? When the latter 
bravely demanded the reason for the summary judg- 
ment, this answer was given, “the court knows whereof 
and is satisfied.” The feeling of Puritan superiority 
thus produced a compact and unified society which 
tended to engulf and to dominate other classes, and to 
force by law its conceptions of right living on this 
society.” In other words, stating it differently, the Puri- 
tan Church was truly the positive answer to the age-old 
question, “Am I my brothers’ keeper ?” 

It followed naturally from this state of mind that the 





*H. L. Osgood, Op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 224-287; J. T. Adams, The Found- 
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society of the time of John Cotton, John Winthrop, and 
Richard Mather would mainly be concerned with re- 
ligion and politics and the two became intertwined. 
The church was the dominating force in this society, 
with the Puritan clergy guiding and directing all politi- 
cal and social activity. All phases of life were regu- 
lated in New England. Sumptuary legislation was en- 
acted. Not only habits, food, drink, and industry were 
regulated, but particularly the thoughts and practices of 
the people with respect to their religion and morality 
were controlled.’ In short, Puritanism became a form 
of government whose influences and ramifications ex- 
tended to the minutiae of life, and whose central point 
was the Calvinistic worship of the Deity and the educa- 
tion of its citizenry. During the eighteenth century this 
philosophy of life, which had been erected with such zeal 
and patience by the leaders of the Massachusetts Bay 
Company, with some slight modification, still dominated 
and colored New England society. It was this state of 
mind that the Ohio Company brought into the West. 
How it subsequently came to affect the territorial life 
after 1788 and to be indelibly impressed upon it is of 
primary interest. 

The New Englander had come into the West, 
according to Judge Jacob Burnet, with ‘“‘a veneration for 
institutions of religion, literature, and morality.’’® 
Naturally, the religion and education, and the political 
measures of these people would reflect the Puritanic in- 
fluence, and during the years 1788 to 1790 the New 





7H. L. Osgood, Op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 177-178, 200-287. 
*Jacob Burnet, Notes on the Early Settlement of the Northwestern 
Territory, (Cincinnati, 1847) p. 44. 
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England element completely dominated all territorial 
activity. 

In a study of this period one naturally turns first to 
the influences of Puritanism on education and religion 
in the Northwest Territory. The beginnings of educa- 
tion are found in the Ordinance of 1785 and in its more 
famous successor, the Ordinance of 1787. The former 
“reserved lot sixteen, of every township, for the main- 
tenance of Public Schools,’ while the latter contained 
the significant phrase that, “schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.’” When the 
agents of the Ohio Company struck their bargain with 
Congress, it was also provided that section sixteen of 
each township should be set aside for education, and it 
was significantly stated that section twenty-nine of each 
township should be reserved for religious purposes. It 
was also arranged that two complete townships might be 
laid off by the Ohio Company, as near the center of the 
grant as possible, for a university.” These educational 
provisions of the Ordinances and the later provisions in 
the grant paved the way for the foundation of education 
and religion in the Northwest Territory. 

The Ohio Company, chiefly through the painstaking 
efforts of Manasseh Cutler, had secured these liberal 
concessions from Congress, but it remained to be seen 
what would be done with them. Almost immediately re- 
ligion and education became a center of interest. In 
March, 1788, a committee was named to secure a suit- 
able teacher “of religious and educational training” and 





®*W. R. Dunn, “Education in Territorial Ohio”, Ohio Archeological 
and Historical Publications, (Columbus, 1926) vol. XXXV, p. 323. 
 Ibid., p. 324. 
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the directors were requested “to pay as early attention 
as possible to the education of the youth and the promo- 
tion of public worship * * *.”" Cutler in a letter to 
Putnam expressed the opinion of the majority of the 
company, “I can in truth declare that I know of no sub- 
ject which lies with so much weight on my mind as that 
(our) settlement may be furnished with a number of 
able and faithful ministers.’* As a result, Daniel Story 
was employed by the Company as itinerant preacher for 
the settlements of Marietta, Belpre, and Waterford. In 
August, 1788, provision was made for leasing lot sixteen 
of each township for a ten-year period. In the following 
year, however, a more active interest was taken in edu- 
cation."* Money was appropriated by the company, and 
a committee was named in each settlement to receive and 
expend the funds, and no town was to receive its share 
unless it maintained a school a designated length of 
time.”* 

While these provisions practically end the official 
acts of the Ohio Company dealing with education, their 
importance lies not in the fact that there was so little, 
but that there was any education. The New Englanders, 
having been steeped in a philosophy that placed the 
greatest emphasis on religion and education, almost in- 
stinctively stressed these aspects of society in a wilder- 
ness. In the Symmes Purchase during the early years, 
1789 and 1790, the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians had made 
their appearance, and some progress had been made in 
the way of education, both secular and spiritual, but the 





™ Hulbert, ed., Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 40. 

*T. J. Summers, History of Marietta, (Marietta, 1903) p. 199, 
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advance made by the New Englanders during the same 
period was much more rapid.”* 

During the early years to 1790 the basis for educa- 
tion and religion had been laid in the Ohio Company 
and the Symmes’ grants, and in the rest of the Territory 
by the Ordinances. As yet, the Puritanic influence with 
respect to education and religion was confined to Wash- 
ington County, even though some beginning had been 
made by the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in the Symmes 
Purchase, and it was not until the turn of the century 
with the spread of the influence that education took on a 
more general character. What, therefore, is noteworthy, 
is the great emphasis that was placed by the New Eng- 
landers and to a lesser extent by the Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians on religion and education, as a means of laying 
the basis of morality. 

Since the Puritanic influences came to dominate the 
territorial life through their control of the machinery 
of government, it is of immediate importance to see how 
this was brought about, first in the Ohio Company’s 
tract and later in the Northwest Territory. By May, 
1788, St. Clair had not yet arrived in the Northwest to 
take up his duties as governor. Since the fringe of 
civilization always has its unruly elements’® and the 
problem of protecting frontier property is an ever- 
present one, the New England pioneers who founded 
Marietta very soon began to erect such forms of society 
as had been customary in New England." The old New 





*W.R. Dunn, Loc. cit., vol. XXXV, p. 328; C. T. Greve, Centennial 
History of Cincinnati and Representative Citizens, (2 volumes, Chicago, 
1904) Vol. I, pp. 340-344, 358-362, 363. 

*F, J. Turner, Op. cit., pp. 39-66. 

*L. K. Mathews, Op. cit., pp. 175-176. 
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England towns had solved this very problem by the 
erection of a body of officials—the selectmen and the 
tithing men—whose duty it was to enforce the laws and 
bring offenders to justice." What was more natural for 
these New Englanders than to create a similar body of 
officials in Marietta under the name of the “Board of 
police?” *” 

None of the prohibitions and laws subsequently en- 
acted by the “Board” were new. The old New Eng- 
land town regulations were borrowed and adapted to 
frontier conditions. It was these rules that enabled Put- 
nam and Cutler to control and regulate almost all aspects 
of life in Marietta. All persons coming within the set- 
tlement of Marietta were to report themselves within 
twenty-four hours, no one was to go beyond the limits 
of the fields without leave of the officer of the day, and 
all discharge of firearms in or near the town was strictly 
prohibited.” The “Board” was also given judicial 
powers. All minor crimes, such as profaning the Sab- 
bath, came within its purview, but grave offenses against 
society were to be tried by the Federal judges upon their 
arrival in the Territory." The Marietta “Board” from 
the time of the founding of Marietta until the establish- 
ment of territorial government, a period of two months, 
proved an efficient organization by executing the neces- 
sary regulations for the protection of life and property. 
In its regulation of society it revealed a Puritanic spirit 





* H. L. Osgood, Op. cit., vol. I, pp. 213-218. 

* Hulbert, ed., Loc. cit., vol. I, pp. 44-46. 

* Hulbert, ed., Loc. cit., vol. I, p. 45; J. May. “Selections from the 
John May Papers,” Western Reserve Historical Society, (Cleveland, 1917) 
Tract #97, pp. 110-111. 

* Hulbert, ed., Loc. cit., vol. I, p. 45. 
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that desired to force its point of view upon all indi- 
viduals.” 

By the time the Northwest Territory had been for- 
mally opened and a government erected, the New Eng- 
land emigrants on the Ohio Company’s land had founded 
a society whose influence and philosophy was destined 
to color St. Clair’s government in the West. The bases 
for church and school had been laid, and the beginnings 
had been made in their organization. All other issues 
seemed of minor importance in comparison with the 
question: What would St. Clair’s attitude be toward 
the New Englander? What if St. Clair proved to be 
hostile to the Puritanic influence and its philosophy? 

These questionings and forebodings disappeared with 
the arrival of the Governor in the summer of 1788. 
Arthur St. Clair, born in Scotland, was reared a good 
Scotch Presbyterian. By the time of the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1775 he had married into the Bowdoin fam- 
ily of Massachusetts, and was quietly living on his es- 
tate in the Ligonier Valley. During the Revolutionary 
War St. Clair’s trustworthiness, patriotism, and ability 
produced rapid advancement for him in the Continental 
Army. In 1780 he was singularly honored by promotion 
to the rank of general. Though he conducted his cam- 
paigns with no great brilliance, his whole attitude was 
that of a man who once having decided upon a course 
of action is determined to carry it out. He later served 
as president of the Continental Congress where he be- 
came identified with the later Federalist cause and the 





TC. Pease, ed., “The Laws of the Northwest Territory,” Collections 
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political beliefs of John Adams. It was such a man 
that was sent west in 1788 as governor of the New 
Northwest Territory.” 


Three judges, Parsons, Varnum, and Symmes, and 
a secretary, Winthrop Sargent, completed the Gover- 
nor’s entourage. Parsons, Varnum, and Sargent were 
New England men. They had been reared and schooled 
in New England and were in hearty accord with the 
Puritanic concept of society. Symmes was a Presby- 
terian from New Jersey, but readily threw in his lot 
with his Puritan colleagues. The men that were thus to 
form the government of the Northwest Territory were 
in sympathy with the leaders of the Ohio Company. It 
is not strange then that the government of the territory 
from 1788 on, but particularly during the first eighteen 
months when a majority were Puritan, should reflect 
the personalities and political theories of a group whose 
ideals are best summed up in the word Puritan. 


Between May and July, 1788, the law and order that 
had been matters of purely local concern were taken 
over by the territorial government. In the first territor- 
ial code, adopted in 1788, it was evidently the purpose of 
the governor and iudges to control the conduct of men. 
It is significant to note that since the Ordinance of 1787 
provided that laws for the territory must be taken from 
the original states, the territorial laws with regard to 
personal life were adopted both from Pennsylvania and 
the New England states because the judges were more 





=W.H. Smith, The Life and Public Services of Arthur St. Clair— 
St. Clair Papers, (2 volumes, Cincinnati, 1882) vol. I, pp. 2, 3, 7, 14-16, 
112-117; J. Burnet, Op. cit., pp. 370-373. 
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familiar with them.” Perjury was punishable by a fine 
not exceeding sixty dollars, or thirty-nine lashes, dis- 
franchisement, and a two-hour use of the pillory. Lar- 
ceny was punished by whipping or fine, and if the ac- 
cused were unable to pay the fine, it was lawful for the 
sheriff to sell him at ‘“‘public outcry” for a period of 
not more than seven years.” For the first offense of 
drunkenness a fine of fifty cents was imposed, and for the 
second and every successive breach, a fine of one dollar 
was levied, or the pillory was imposed for one hour.” 
Even more significant were the statements denounc- 
ing “idle, vain, and obscene conversation, profane curs- 
ing and swearing,” and all “servile labor” on the Sab- 
bath, ‘“‘works of necessity and charity only excepted.”” 
The Puritanic influence as represented by the New Eng- 
landers and governor and judges not only had passed 
“personal liberty” laws, but also had introduced a warn- 
ing note of “Blue Law’”’ legislation. When this legis- 
lation is viewed in the light that the majority of settlers 
in the Northwest, between 1788 and 1790 in the Symmes 
Purchase and in the Ohio Company’s lands, leaned 
towards Puritanism,” and that the majority of the fed- 
eral judges were Puritan, and that St. Clair was a dyed- 
in-the-wool conservative and an ardent admirer of New 
England, it is not strange that the early code was Puri- 
tanic, but rather that it was of such a mild character. 





*R. E. Chaddock, Ohio Before 1850, (New York, 1908) p. 134. 

* Pease, ed., Loc. cit., p. 18 

* Tbid., p. 18. 

* Pease, ed., Loc. cit., p. 20. 

* Ibid., p. 21. 

*E. O. Randall, and D. J. Ryan, History of Ohio, (6 volumes, New 
York, 1912) Vol. II, pp. 458, 471-482; F. J. Turner, Op. cit., pp. 132-134, 
164, 223; F. A. Ogg, The Old Northwest, (New Haven, 1921) pp. 97-109. 
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The code of 1788, in the light of later events, did not 
prove entirely satisfactory. By 1790 the Old Northwest 
was monthly receiving hundreds of settlers. The ma- 
jority of these came not from New England, but from 
the Middle and Southern states.** These people natur- 
ally seemed to threaten the dominance of the Puritanic 
influence. The New England element, since it con- 
trolled the government, sought to shut out the democrat- 
izing influence of the newcomers. In 1790 a number 
of laws were enacted by the governor and judges. Gam- 
ing, for example, which had become a popular frontier 
pastime, was carefully restricted.“ Gaming in a tavern 
or ordinary brought fines from one hundred to two 
hundred dollars and the revocation of the inn-keeper’s 
license.** 


Thus, between 1788 and 1790, the New England 
element had forced its opinions and philosophy upon 
the territory. The governor and judges were in har- 
mony with them, and the early laws passed during the 
first three years gave form and substance to the Puri- 
tanic influence. With the coming in larger numbers of 
the emigrants in 1790 and after from Pennsylvania and 
Virginia and Kentucky, the Puritan hegemony was en- 
dangered. Since the Puritans, however, controlled the 
legislative machinery of the territory, its leadership could 
not seriously be contested until the second stage of ter- 
ritorial government had been granted, which meant the 
calling of a popular assembly. Though this little oli- 
garchy of Puritans securely held the reins of govern- 





* Randall and Ryan, Op. cit., vol. II, pp. 472-476, 481, 495. 
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ment from 1788 to 1799, when the popular assembly 
convened, yet it managed in spite of the entry of new 
settlers to continue to spread its philosophy over the 
Northwest Territory in an even more prominent fash- 
ion. How this was possible, and how the Puritanic 
influences grew in strength after 1790, even though the 
New England element was outnumbered by pioneers 
from other sections of the country, is an interesting 
development in the territory. 

In 1790 and the following years, Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians, Quakers, Germans, and Methodists from Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, and Pennsylvania made their appear- 
ance in the Old Northwest. After 1790 the numerical 
superiority of the New Englanders declined rapidly in 
the face of these infiltrations.*” Yet, during the period, 
1790-1799, but particularly during the life of the terri- 
torial assembly, 1799-1803, the Puritanic influence 
showed itself even more strongly in the territory. How 
is this apparent paradox to be explained? Surely, the 
explanation lies not in any matter of race or custom, but 
in a careful analysis of the social philosophies of these 
various groups, which prepared the popular assembly 
in 1799 to accept Puritanic views. It has been shown 
how the Puritan mind was primarily concerned in dis- 
tinguishing right from wrong and how it also believed 
that it, and it alone, possessed the right to determine 
good from evil, and to force society to its way of think- 
ing and doing.* Just what the philosophies of the new 





“J. Burnet, Op. cit., pp. 31-32. 
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comers in the west were, and how they interacted one 
upon the other, and thus either hindered or increased the 
Puritanic influence in the territory is of vital interest 
to this study. 

The Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, one of the leading 
groups in the Northwest, had been following, since the 
close of the Revolutionary War, the path of the setting 
sun into the region around Pittsburgh and Lexington. 
This class was, in the main, one of small farmers, who 
either had been displaced by adverse economic condi- 
tions, or had sold their holdings to avoid competition 
with the great planters. It was, then, the poorer, more 
democratic, non slave-holding class of Pennsylvania and 
the South which furnished the bulk of the Scotch-Irish 
now moving west and north of the Ohio river.” 


This Scotch-Irish element rather generously scattered 
itself along the counties facing the river. Those from 
Virginia and Kentucky centered to a great extent in the 
Virginia Military Tract. Chillicothe became their chief 
center.“* The Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish, on the other 
hand, dispersed themselves over the lands of the Ohio 
Company, the Symmes Purchase, and the Seven Ranges. 

These Scotch-Irish had received a rich heritage from 
Calvin. They firmly believed in a militant Christianity, 
and since they also believed that they were numbered 
among the chosen of God, they felt it to be their mission 
to implant their ideas of right living on others. In this 
respect they differed but little from the New England 
Puritan. There was, however, one noteworthy differ- 





*F, J. Turner, The Rise of the New West, (New York, 1906) pp. 
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ence. The Scotch-Irish did not as a rule believe quite 
so firmly in an educated ministry and in education for 
the masses. As long as one knew enough to speak co- 
herently, the Scotch-Irish frontiersman was satisfied. 
Thus the Scotch-Irish mind emphasized a conformity 
to a standard as much as the Puritan, but did not re- 
gard education in quite as favorable a light.” 

At the same time that the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
were entering the Northwest, another group, the Meth- 
odists, was also making its appearance. Methodism had 
been an attempt on the part of the Wesleys to reform 
the Church of England during the eighteenth century. 
In this endeavor they had been unsuccessful, but they 
did, as a result, create a new sect. Many of the time- 
honored customs of the Church of England were surren- 
dered, and its rather easy-going, but highly involved 
theology was revamped into a simpler faith. Great em- 
phasis was placed on morals, right living, and the re- 
lationship of individual to individual. Charles Wesley 
keenly saw the evils of eighteenth century England 
and hoped to reform humanity by means of a militant 
religion, which could say “Thou shalt not,” and thus 
this “new method” would become society’s “brother’s 
keeper.” It was this faith that before and after the 
Revolution took such a hold on men’s imaginations. By 
a unique system of “circuits” and itinerant preachers— 
the “circuit-riders,” the Methodist Church sprea1 into 
Kentucky and Pennsylvania, and thence into the Old 
Northwest.” 





”R. E. Thompson, A New History of the Presbyterians in the United 
States, (New York, 1893) pp. 1-53. 
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The Quakers, like the Puritans, were a fourth sect 
to be found in the Territory. St. Clair in his annual 
message to the legislature in 1801 remarked that many 
Quakers had entered the country and had settled at Con- 
cord, Miami, Stillwater, Plainfield, lairfield, Center, 
and Salem.“ The Quakers were a non-proselyting and 
unaggressive sect, and their outlook on life had much in 
common with the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, the New 
England Puritans, and the Methodists. They believed 
in a divinely inspired religion. The Bible was taken 
literally, and as a consequence the “thou shalt not’s” were 
reshaped into a series of well-defined “Blue Laws.” They 
also favored education, as it was only by that means 
that the individual could understand God’s Word.* 

From 1790 on there were thus present in the North- 
west Territory four dominant religious groups—the 
Puritans from New England, the Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians, the Methodists, and the Quakers—which dif- 
fered from one another in their interpretation of the 
Holy Scripture, but they all favored to a greater or 
lesser degree a strait-laced morality and viewed with 
intolerance, the Quakers alone excepted, the slightest 
deviation from such a code. Education was considered 
as the necessary complement of religion. The Method- 
ists, however, placed the least emphasis on secular edu- 
cation, and in this respect they greatly differed from 
the other groups. It was natural, then, that these groups 
should work together in supplementing the work of the 





“ Jacob Burnet, Op. cit., p. 328. 
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Puritans, and so directly foster the spread of the Puri- 
tanic influence in the old Northwest. 


It was not until the formation of the territorial legis- 
lature in 1799 that the influence of these sects is re- 
vealed. From 1790 to 1799 the Puritans still enjoyed 
their undisputed control. Governor St. Clair, the sec- 
retary, and the judges, five of whom out of a total of 
seven appointees between 1788 and 1799 were Puritan, 
still remained the instruments of Puritanic expression. 
The officials of the Ohio Company together with the 
governor dominated the political life of the Territory, 
but new blood had been introduced with the rise of such 
men as Worthington, Tiffin, Massie, and Burnet as rec- 
ognized leaders. These men, who were either Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians or Methodists, were by 1795 heartily 
in accord with St. Clair and the judges who favored a 
revision of the territorial laws. 

The Maxwell Code became the basic territorial code. 
It was one of the last important groups of laws enacted 
by St. Clair and Judges Symmes and Turner. The 
judges that passed these laws were non-Puritaa, but 
through their association with St. Clair and Sargent 
had readily surrendered to the Puritanic influence. The 
expansion of the Northwest Territory had given rise 
to new conditions and problems, and the earlier laws were 
revised and new ones added.“ For example, gambling 
was defined at greater length and the laws against it 
made more stringent." The tavern, also, came in for 
its share of regulation.” Such details as the quantity of 





“ Pease, ed., Loc. cit., pp. 131-290. 
“ Ibid., pp. 276-278. 
* Ibid., pp. 191-196. 
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liquor that could be sold by an innkeeper, the credit that 
could be extended to a customer, and the variety of en- 
tertainment that could be provided, were enumerated.” 
Thus by this unique state of mind in the Territory cer- 
tain aspects of life were made unlawful for every settler 
whether or not he was in sympathy with this Puritanic 
influence. 

Into this already surcharged atmosphere of Puritan- 
ism there was injected between 1796 and 1799 the in- 
fluence of the settlers of the Western Reserve. In 1796 
Moses Cleaveland, in the employ of the Connecticut 
Land Company, led a band of emigrants to the Reserve. 
Soon the influx of homeseekers became a steady stream. 
It was a hardy New England Congregational stock that 
set up homes in the West, and within an incredibly 
short length of time laid the foundation for modern 
Cleveland, Warren, and Youngstown. As these folk 
were of the same social stock and possessed a similar 
cultural heritage as those in the Ohio Company’s lands,“ 
the two sections pooled their interests. 

By 1798 there was a population of over five thou- 
sand adult settlers in the Old Northwest, which war- 
ranted the establishment of the second stage of terri- 
torial government. In December, 1798, representatives 
were chosen for the legislature, and by September, 1799, 
they were ready to assemble for the first meeting of 
the legislature at Cincinnati. Puritans from Washing- 
ton County and the Western Reserve, Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians, Quakers, and Methodists were all represented, 
but it remained to be seen how these groups would in- 
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fluence one another in the assembly and how their pe- 
culiar state of mind would give a Puritanic tinge to 
their legislation. 

The representatives of the different groups in the 
legislature were of great significance. In 1799 over 
forty per cent of the judges and members of the legis- 
lative council were Puritans or Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians.** Judge Putnam, Winthrop Sargent, and Rob- 
ert Oliver were staunch Puritans, while Jacob Burnet 
and James Finley were equally staunch Presbyterians. 
A Puritan and Methodist clique in the popular assembly 
contained as many as thirty-five per cent of the legisla- 
ture.*° Edward Tiffin, who was speaker of the House, 
was also a preacher in the Methodist Church. Thomas 
Worthington and Nathaniel Massie were other influ- 
ential Methodists. Among the Puritans were such men 
as Paul Fearing and R. J. Meigs. The whole judicial 
and legislative structure was thus in the hands of groups 
that had much in common. It is easily perceived how 
the territorial assembly would be able, if it so desired, 
to pass legislation that would even more strongly regu- 





“J. A. Caldwell, History of Belmont and Jefferson Counties, Ohio, 
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late society. The basis for a common understanding 
existed, but it yet remained for the various elements to 
feel the need for strait-lacing Northwestern society. 
This feeling was not long in coming. 

With the Puritans, Methodists, and Presbyterians 
controlling the territorial assembly it is then not strange 
that among the first acts passed by them was one for the 
Prevention of Vice and Immorality. ‘The title is ex- 
tremely significant. Here, apparently, for the first time 
was an act that dealt exclusively with the relationship 
of individual to individual, and of the individual to 
society. Heavy fines were placed on cock-fighting and 
card playing.” Dueling, the usual frontier way of set- 
tling an argument, became anathema.”* Even the posses- 
sor of such an innocent piece of furniture as a billiard 
table was liable to a fine of fifty dollars.” 

More exacting and more in accord with the Puritanic 
influence were the statements respecting the observance 
of the Sabbath and the use of profane language. A Sab- 
bath breaker, i.e. “(any person) found reveling, fighting, 
or quarreling, doing or performing any worldly employ- 
ment or business whatsoever on the first day of the 
week”’ could be fined for the first offense.** Any person 
above sixteen years of age apprehended “profaning, 
cursing, damning or swearing by the name of God, 
Christ Jesus, or the Holy Ghost * * * (was assessed) 
for every oath a sum not exceeding two dollars.” The 
code of 1788 had only issued warnings, but now Sab- 
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bath-breaking and profanity became crimes of signifi- 
cance. 


The Vice and Immorality Act was enacted by groups 
that hoped to make society conform to their social 
standards and individuality. The attitude of the various 
elements in the legislature with respect to this act is 
perhaps more clearly shown by the vote in the lower 
branch of the territorial assembly. It was the Method- 
ists who voted most ardently in its favor. The New Eng- 
land Congregationalists and Presbyterians also voted 
in the affirmative, but not with the same crusading spirit 
that was manifested by their Methodist colleagues. Such 
men as Fearing, Goforth, Massie, Worthington, and 
Meigs voted for it. Tiffin, who was speaker of the 
House, was undoubtedly one of its most ardent advo- 
cates. When the final vote was taken it read fourteen 
ayes and four nays.” 

From 1799 to 1803 it was possible, through the in- 
fluence of the different sects, for the Puritanic influence 
to gain a firm foothold in the Northwest Territory. This 
combination of sects was thus able to obstruct legislation 
which to it seemed incompatible with its philosophy, and 
to encourage such measures as would be more in har- 
mony with its principles. In 1800 an Act was passed 
which more carefully regulated taverns. A fine of 
twenty dollars was placed on any innkeeper for retailing 
liquors without a license; for permitting such games as 
bowls, shovel-board, fives, and betting; and for harbor- 





% Journal of the House of Representatives and Legislative Council of 
the Territory of the United States, Northwest of the River Ohio, at the 
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ing servants and minors.” Again, the groups that were 
the embodiment of the Puritanic influence forced the 
passage of the acts after much debate. During the de- 
bate, however, the question was not whether such an act 
should be passed, but what its character should be. The 
Methodists under Tiffin and Worthington, and the Con- 
gregationalists under Meigs, were for a stringent act 
regulating the tavern. They thought as did the Puritans 
of the seventeenth century, that the hostelry was the 
breeding-place of vice and disrepute. Hence they rea- 
soned: If these places must exist they must be carefully 
regulated. Their Scotch-Irish comrades felt differently 
on the subject. They welcomed the spirit of camarad- 
erie that such places offered, and failed to vision the 
inn as a bugbear of society. In the end, the Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterian influence succeeded in winning the 
New England and Methodist elements over to a series of 
regulations that were less exacting than those previously 
advocated.” 

From 1799 to the time when the eastern portion of 
the Northwest Territory entered the union as a State in 
1803, the Puritanic influence was indelibly stamped on 
the Territory through the Vice and Immorality Act and 
subsequent legislation. Thus, the Puritanic influence, 
which was first introduced in 1788, expanded, between 
1790 and 1799, under the dominant influence of the sects. 





* Laws of the Territory of the United States Northwest of the River 
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After 1799, this influence not only became stronger, but 
also showed itself even more clearly in the territorial 
enactments. In all of the Puritanic legislation initiated 
by the House, the Governor and his Council were po- 
litically allied with the Assembly. It was therefore the 
similar philosophies of the New Englanders, of the 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, of the Quakers, and of the 
Methodists that resulted in a combination in the terri- 
torial legislature to force Puritanic ideas upon the 
Northwest Territory, and finally, it became more and 
more evident between 1799 and 1803 that the life and 
morality of the individual in the Territory would be 
guided and directed, and in a measure controlled, by 
these groups at the head of the territorial government. 

One of the most vexatious problems which arose in 
1799 was the attitude of the Territory and, subsequently, 
the stand that the state would take toward slavery. It 
is here that the interplay of forces in the territorial leg- 
islature can be visioned and that the influence of Puri- 
tanism was most severely threatened. 

Any discussion of slavery in the Northwest Terri- 
tory must be prefaced by a review of the Ordinance of 
1787. This act forbade the introduction of slavery 
into the Territory. The subsequent clash over the negro 
question was a struggle between a pro-slavery group, 
which, after 1795, was appearing in larger numbers on 
the southern shores of the Ohio, from Virginia, and was 
settling in the Virginia Military Tract; and an anti- 
slavery group, which was composed of New England 
Puritans, Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, Quakers, and 
Methodists. The advocates of slavery were united in 
their efforts to extend the institution of slavery north of 
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the Ohio. The anti-slavery group was firmly united in 
their opposition to the institution of slavery, but about 
the question of the ultimate status of the negro much 
disagreement arose. This disagreement, in the anti- 
slavery group, was between one element inspired with a 
humanitarian spirit, and another faction which strove 
at any cost to prevent the entry of negroes into the Ter- 
ritory under any conditions.” 

The New Englanders of Washington County, and 
as a rule those of the Western Reserve, were opposed 
to slavery on moral and humanitarian grounds. The 
negro was to be given all the rights and privileges of 
the dominant race. The Quakers were an interesting 
group. They were divided into a northern and southern 
branch. The former migrated principally from Pennsyl- 
vania and the latter from Virginia and the Carolinas. 
Regardless of the section from which they came, the 
Quakers as a whole opposed slavery on the same grounds 
as the New England element. It was the Quakers and the 
New Englanders who made up a majority that at first 
was disposed to accord the negro fair treatment.” 

The Scotch-Irish Presbyterians and the Methodists 
felt differently on the subject. Those from Kentucky 
and Virginia who represented the poorer, more demo- 
cratic non slave-holding class, settled to a great extent 
in the Virginia Military Tract. The Pennsylvania 
Scotch-Irish spread out over the Old Northwest. While 
the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians and to a large extent the 
Methodists were for the most part united in their oppo- 
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sition to slavery, their reason tended to be economic 
rather than moral. They were interested in bettering 
their own economic condition, and this seemed impossi- 
ble so long as they were competing with slave labor. The 
Southern elements in part had been attracted by the 
prohibition of slavery, and it became their wish to ex- 
clude the negro altogether from the Territory. Thomas 
Worthington and Edward Tiffin, both of whom were 
later governors of Ohio, are outstanding examples of 
settlers from Virginia who freed their slaves and then 
came to the Old Northwest.” 

Between 1795 and 1799, however, settlers of a differ- 
ent class, from Virginia and other sections along the 
coast, were making their appearance on the banks of 
the Ohio. They were small slave-holders. The reports 
of the fertility of Kentucky land and the soil north of 
the Ohio had stirred their imaginations, and they mi- 
grated westward primarily for economic reasons. Al- 
ready by 1798 they had settled in the Virginia Military 
Tract side by side with neighbors who held anti-slavery 
views.” It is then little wonder that the members of 
this pro-slavery group soon sought to introduce their 
“peculiar institution” in the Northwest Territory. 


By September, 1799, when the first legislature con- 
vened in Cincinnati, petitions had already been drawn 
up by the pro-slavery element praying that settlers should 
be permitted to settle with their slaves in the Virginia 
Military Tract. This petition bore directly on the fu- 
ture of the Territory. But the members of the legisla- 
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ture, under the leadership of the New Englanders, as 
voiced in the committee report, felt that the petition 
was incompatible with the Ordinance of 1787.° The 
question was again raised on November 15, but in a 
different form. A committee was requested to draw up 
bills on the subject of “persons escaping into this Terri- 
tory from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed 
by any other persons” and on the admission of people of 
color by indenture. In both cases the Quakers and the 
New Englanders joined forces in the endeavor to pass 
the bills in the affirmative. They hoped by this means 
to bring about more rapidly the downfall of the institu- 
tion of slavery, by throwing open the Territory to es- 
caped fugitives. Their action availed them nothing. The 
Presbyterians and Methodists, commanding a majority, 
passed upon both the Fugitive Slave Bill and its amend- 
ment, in the negative.’ The legislature of 1799 had 
adopted no definite policy except watchful waiting, and 
subsequent legislatures apparently avoided taking any 
positive action on the matter. It seems logical that the 
matter should have been decided one way or the other 
in the Constitutional Convention, whenever the Terri- 
tory should be entitled to statehood. In the Convention 
of 1802 the control still rested with the Presbyterians 
and the Methodists from Virginia and Kentucky. It 
was this majority that agreed upon one thing, that they 
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did not wish slavery in the State. As usual, this group 
stood opposed to the negro on all questions, while the 
New Englanders and the Quakers favored him. Follow- 
ing upon this action, the results of the Convention, in 
so far as the negro was concerned, can be summed up 
with the statement that slavery was definitely prohibited. 
The framers of the Constitution of 1802 evidently in- 
tended the negro to occupy the same position in relation 
to the State as the Indian does to the Federal Govern- 
ment today." 

Thus, while both factions in the anti-slavery group, 
the New Englanders and Quakers, and the Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians and Methodists, opposed the institution 
of slavery, yet the latter faction was definitely unfavor- 
able to the entry of the black man into the Northwest 
Territory. It was the majority of Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians and Methodists in both the territorial assembly 
and the Convention that defeated the humanitarian 
measures of their opponents. Though these factions 
were opposed on the smaller issues, yet the Puritanic 
influence, which was definitely anti-slavery, was pres- 
ent in these groups, and it was that influence which de- 
feated an insistent pro-slavery group in the Territory. 
It was not until the 1830’s and the 1840’s that the ideal- 
ized humanitarianism of the New Englanders took root 
in the State in the form of the underground railroad. 

The discussion of slavery in the Territory reveals 
the Puritanic influence. The development and progress 
of religion and education, however, between 1791 and 
1803, presents another phase of this powerful influence. 
From 1790 to 1799 religion and education, as previously 
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had been the case, were matters of purely local concern. 
But in this respect the Ohio Company and the Symmes 
Purchase led the rest of the Territory in the provision 
for the regulation of church and school.” Elsewhere, 
spiritual and secular education were provided through 
the ardent activity of the sects that were entering the 
Northwest. In the Western Reserve were to be found 
Congregational missionaries. By 1802 Congregational 
churches had been formed at Austinburgh and Hudson, 
and the Presbyterians boasted of congregations at War- 
ren and Youngstown.” The Methodist circuit-riders, 
by 1799, were also to be found in the Western Reserve, 
and it is in no small measure due to the work of these 
denominations that the opportunity for mastering the 
“three R’s” was offered.” 

In the Symmes Purchase the Presbyterians were 
perhaps in the majority, with the Methodists running a 
close second. Schools and churches were early erected 
at Cincinnati, Columbia, South Bend, and Dayton.” The 
Virginia Military District by 1800 was almost evenly 
divided between the Methodists and Presbyterians. In 
the Ohio Company's lands the Presbyterians and Meth- 
odists crowded the New Englanders, while to the north- 
east and on the Seven Ranges, Quakers and Scotch- 
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Irish Presbyterians from Pennsylvania had established 
homes.” 


The years following 1790 saw the acceleration of 
the westward expansion. Marietta grew by leaps and 
bounds. The land which had been set aside for re- 
ligious purposes in that township was settled, and the 
question immediately arose in the minds of the mem- 
bers of the company of taxing these lands for the sup- 
port of the church.” With the calling of the territorial 
assembly in 1799, these various sects felt that means for 
education and religion should be provided in the Ter- 
ritory and they readily fell in with the New Englanders 
of Marietta. A law was passed that authorized the 
taxing of lands granted for religious purposes.” But 
of more significance was the act of November 27, 1800, 
which created a corporation to manage the school lands 
within the Ohio Company’s purchase in Washington 
- County.” The purpose of this law was to make the 
land more productive and thus provide means for fulfill- 
ing the objects for which such lands were dedicated. 
The act, however, dealt more with religious lands than 
with school lands. The fact that one section, number 
twenty-nine, which had been set aside for religion, was 
in the town of Marietta and hence desirable land for 
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immediate settlement, and also that the New England- 
ers wished to put their ecclesiastical system on a firmer 
economic basis, might account for this. It provided that 
three-fourths of the clear profits from section twenty- 
nine was to be used to support “such public teachers of 
piety, religion, and morality as shall be employed,” and 
further stipulated that the other one-fourth should be 
held at interest until it was sufficient to build one or 
more houses of public worship.” 

This act did not pass the House without opposition. 
This might possibly have been due to the feeling that the 
people of the Ohio Company’s tract would possess 
greater educational and religious advantages. No evi- 
dence has been found to support this contention one way 
or the other, but what is known is that mainly through 
the efforts of Fearing, Goforth, Massie, and Worthing- 
ton, the bill became law.” 

Among the last, and perhaps the most notable of the 
acts of the territorial legislature, was the act in 1802 
establishing a university in Washington County. As 
far back as 1800 Rufus Putnam and other associates 
of the Ohio Company had petitioned the territorial as- 


sembly for a university for which certain lands, namely, 
two townships had been set aside. In this case, the New 
England Congregationalists were able to push the act 
through without much opposition because the leading 
Methodist and Presbyterians in the Legislature fa- 
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vored the New Englanders’ petition.” What is sig- 
nificant is that a university was incorporated at such an 
early date. In less than fifteen years the Puritan dream 
of a great institution of learning in the West had been 
realized. 

The period from 1788 to 1803, when the eastern por- 
tion of the Northwest Territory was finally admitted 
under the name of Ohio into the sisterhood of states, 
was of great significance. It was during these years that 
the Puritan conception of education was planted in the 
Old Northwest, particularly in the minds of the legis- 
lators. The Ohio Company, imbued with Puritan ideals, 
had early provided for education in its grants. Gram- 
mar schools and private schools were early established 
in the southern portions of the Old Northwest. The Con- 
gregational missionaries from Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, the Virginia and Kentucky Methodist circuit 
riders, and the Scotch-Irish Presbyterian missionaries 
had entered the Western Reserve and the southern por- 
tions of the Territory and disseminated their principles 
of religion. Lastly, these groups were determined to 
bring the settlers of the Northwest under the spell of 


their respective religious doctrines, and they sincerely 
believed that the church was the most vital force which 
should influence and control the thoughts and actions 
of men. They cooperated to bring about the incorpora- 
tion of a university for which land had been set aside 
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in the Ohio Company’s Grant, and it was this Puritanic 
influence that definitely planted the seed for a system of 
education that would in the future bear a rich harvest. 

Thus, between 1788 and 1803 the character of the 
Northwest Territory was unmistakably shaped by Puri- 
tanic influences. Beginning with the entry of settlers 
from New England into the country north of the Ohio 
River, the story has been told how the New Englanders, 
in the years 1788 to 1790, impressed their peculiar 
philosophy of life upon territorial society. The pro- 
Puritan tendencies of Governor Arthur St. Clair, to- 
gether with the fact that the Secretary of the Territory 
and the majority of the judges were Puritan, early en- 
abled the Puritanic influence to dominate the govern- 
ment of the Old Northwest. With the control of the 
territorial government resting in Puritan hands, it is 
easy to understand the consequent passage of laws that 
sought to control the thoughts, actions, and practices of 
the individual. 

Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, Quakers, and Methodists 
from the Middle and Southern states formed the ma- 
jority of the settlers that staked out holdings in the Old 
Northwest. During the period 1790 to 1799, when the 
New England element undoubtedly represented a minor- 
ity of the population, the Puritanic influence still con- 
tinued to give form and substance to legislation. Of 
this legislation the Maxwell Code of 1795 and the sub- 
sequent acts regulating the tavern are outstanding ex- 
amples. Yet, when the first territorial assembly, in 
which the New England Puritan was in the minority, 
convened in 1799, the Puritan state of mind was even 
more perceptible that it previously had been. The simi- 
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lar philosophies of the New England Puritans, the 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, the Quakers, and the Meth- 
odists, had produced a coalition of these groups in the 
territorial assembly that sought by “Blue Law’’ legis- 
lation to force upon society a peculiar morality. 

Another aspect of the Puritanic influence was the 
emphasis that was placed on religion and education. 
Schools and churches were early established, and per- 
haps most significant as a harbinger of the future was 
the incorporation of a university on the lands of the 
Ohio Company. Still another example of the influence 
of Puritanism is revealed in the clash over the question 
of slavery. It was Puritanism that finally said, “Slavery 
shall forever be prohibited.” Thus it is not strange that, 
with the transfer of the Puritanic influence to the West, 
the society of the Old Northwest was destined to be 
profoundly affected by Puritanism between 1788 and 
1803, and that a legacy was established whose effects 
are still perceptible ii: present-day Ohio. 
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GOVERNOR OTHNIEL LOOKER AND HIS 
DESCENDANTS 





In the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
volume 31, pages 215-217, there is a sketch of Governor 
Othniel Looker. In it is copied a previous sketch in 
which the statement was made that Governor Looker 
left no records relative to his life succeeding his service 
in the governorship and that he died unmarried. The 
sketch at that time furnished from reliable sources by 
the present writer, gave additional information that 
almost entirely discredited the biographical notice that 
had been circulated about Ohio for about half a century. 
It was shown that he was married and that a number of 
his descendants are still living in different parts of the 
United States. The sketch contained also a record of 
his service in the Revolutionary War and in the General 
Assembly of the State of New York before he came to 
Ohio. The children of Governor Looker there named, 
were B. F., James, Harvey, Pamela, and Rachel L. 
Recently much additional information has been received 
on the descendants of Governor Looker from Mrs. Elea- 
nor John Darrow, 2052 South Seventh Street, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. Mrs. Darrow is a _ great-great-grand- 
daughter of Governor Looker. From her letter we 
learn that Governor Looker had a large family. His 
wife’s name was Pamela Clark. Following are the 
names of his children in the order of their ages: 
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James H., John M., Samuel B., Henry Clark Miller, 
Rachel, Alanson, Pamela, Franklin, and Maria Eloison. 
Mrs. Darrow is the great-granddaughter of Henry 
Clark Miller Looker. Henry Clark Miller, the great- 
grandfather of Mrs. Darrow, was the father of Emily 
Hewitt Looker who married Dr. Jehu John. The children 
of this union and the dates of their birth were as 
follows: 


Myrtilla, born July 24, 1829. 

Emily, born July 23, 1831. 

Robert Newman, born February 21, 1835. 
Jehu, born May 17, 1837. 

Lovella, born April 16, 1839. 

Mary, born May 2, 1841. 

Columbus, born December 8, 1842. 
William Paley, born November 5, 1844. 
Henry, born May 27, 1847. 

10. Theodore, born July 21, 1849. 


CO PNPY 2S FP PY 


Mrs. Darrow was the daughter of Henry John. Six 
of these ten children were married and had families. 

How many descendants there are from the other 
children, grand-children and great-grandchildren of 
Governor Looker is not known at this writing. Their 
number is certainly very great. This information that 
has recently come to our hands is quite different from 
the old story that Governor Looker was unmarried and 
left no descendants. 

Mrs. Darrow has been gathering material to demon- 
strate her eligibility to the D. A. R. She has submitted 
to us a copy of a deed made by Othniel Looker to her 
great-grandfather, Henry Clark Looker, which estab- 


———————————— 
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lishes the connecting link to Governor Looker required 
by the National organization of the D. A. R. She has 
loaned us a photograph of the monument to her great- 
grandfather which is still standing on the old Looker 
farm near the village of Harrison, Ohio. 

The deed from Othniel Looker to Emily Looker and 
others reads as follows: 


OTHNIEL LOOKER DEED TO EMILY LOOKER 
and others 

THIS INDENTURE, Made this twenty-seventh day of 
March in the year of Our Lord One Thousand, Eight Hundred 
and Twenty-one, Between Othniel Looker of the County of 
Hamilton and State of Ohio, of the first part and Emily Looker, 
Robert Anderson Looker and Rachel Looker, children of Henry 
Looker and Pamela B. Looker, his wife Witnesseth, that the 
said party of the first part for in Consideration of the Sum of 
Eighty Dollars to him in hand paid and for the Natural love 
and affection, he bears to his Grand-Children the parties of the 
second part, hath granted, bargained and sold, unto the said 
parties of the second part, and to their heirs and assigns forever. 


All that tract of land, hereinafter described being a part of 
the Northwest Quarter of Section No. twenty in Township No. 
Two in range No. One East of a Meridian line drawn from the 
Mouth of the Great Miami River, being in the Middle of said 
quarter Section, and bounded on the North by a Lot of forty 
acres taken off the North Side of said quarter Section deeded 
to Wm. Hutcheson, and on the South by forty acres Granted to 
Nathaniel Crookshank being Eighty Rods North and South 
and One hundred, and Sixty Rods East and West containing 
Eighty acres of land strict measure. 


To Have And To Hold the above described land and prem- 
ises with their appurtenances unto the Said parties of the Second 
part, and to their heirs and assigns forever, And the said party 
of the first part doth, Covenant and agree to and with the parties 
of the second part their heirs and assigns that he, the aforesaid 
premises with their appurtenances unto the Said parties of the 
Second part, against the lawful claims and demands of all man- 
ner of persons or person whenever. Will Warrant and Forever 
defend. 
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In Witness whereof the said party of the first part hath 
hereunto Set his hand and Seal the day and year first above 
written. 


Sealed and Delivered in the 
Presence of 
B. F. Looker Othniel Looker (Seal) 
Jmas Haven 
State of Ohio, Hamilton County S. S. 


Personally Appeared before me George P. Torrence, Presi- 
dent Judge of the North Circuit of the Court of Common Pleas, 
for the date of Othniel Looker the above Granter and Acknowl- 
edged the Written Deed to the his Voluntary act and Deed for the 
uses and purposes therein Maintained In Testimony whereof, I 
hear hereunto Set My hand and Seal at Cincinnati 27th day of 
August 1821. 

George P. Torrence 
Rec’d and Recorded Aug. 28th 1821. (Seal) 


Mrs. Darrow was notified that the records in the 
Hamilton County Court House had been largely de- 
stroyed by fire and that she probably would not be able 
to find a copy of the deed transferring property from 
Othniel Looker to her grandfather. In answer to this 
suggestion she wrote under date of October 26, 1930: 

Yes, I know Hamilton County records were in a fire years 
ago. But the same day I took this picture of the tombstone I 
called on the family who now live on this Othniel Looker farm, 
in a neat little bungalow and she let me read their deed and 


while I was reading it, I hastily copied a few lines that may 
help you to help me. 


The writer suggested to Mrs. Darrow that she make 
an effort to get a photostat copy of this deed which she 
did. This very clearly establishes her relationship to 
Governor Looker. 

In answer to the further question, “From, what 
source did you get the names of Othniel’s children,” she 
wrote: 
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My father’s family had this record and it has been in my 
uncle’s possession years. Rev. R. N. John, my father’s brother, 
gave it to me years ago. Uncle Robt. N. John has been dead 
since about 1909, and a fire destroyed many of his valued rec- 
ords. However, I know my list is absolutely correct. 


She then gave the list of Othniel Looker’s nine chil- 
dren. The grandmother of Mrs. Darrow, Emily Hewitt 
Looker, married Dr. Jehu John, and her grandfather 
John built a stone house now standing near the little 
bungalow on the old Looker farm. Mrs. Darrow then 
gives the list of ten children of her grandparents. Seven 
of the children of Emily Hewitt Looker and Dr. Jehu 
John married and had families. In concluding her let- 
ter Mrs. Darrow said: 


Imagine beyond—the children and grandchildren—two gen- 
erations since father’s time—I am a woman fifty-five years old. 


Othniel Looker’s great-great-great-great-grandchildren are 
widely scattered. 1 can put you in touch with numerous cousins 
who have great-great-grandchildren. As far as I know I am the 
only one who is among them trying to establish D. A. R. rights. 
To accomplish this will mean so much to all of us. 


Verily, investigation has carried us far beyond the 
original sketch which for many years was accepted as 
final to the effect that Governor Looker left no records 
relative to his life succeeding his service in the governor- 
ship, and that he died “unmarried.” 

From time to time since writing the previous sketch 
to which attention has been drawn, items have occurred 
chiefly in search for other information which are ap- 
pended because of their relation to the only Revolution- 
ary soldier who ever served as Governor of Ohio. 


Mrs. Darrow also adds this additional note of genea- 
logical interest : 
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Since receiving your letter my D. A. R. friend here has lo- 
cated a Mrs. C. S. Emery of La Crosse, Wisconsin, 925 Cass St., 
who is a great-granddaughter of Samuel Looker. This Samuel 


Looker was a brother of my great-grandfather Henry C. Looker. 
Her National D. A. R. number is 97690. 


CED 











DR. B. F. PRINCE 


A veteran educator, life member of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society, and for thirty- 
one years a member of its board of trustees, passed 
peacefully away at his home in Springfield, Monday, 





Dr. B. F. PRINCE. 


September 11, 1933, at the age of ninety-three years. 

The Springfield Daily News published a carefully writ- 

ten obituary, from which the following sketch is gleaned: 
(452) 
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Dr. B. F. Prince, 93, dean of the faculty of Wittenberg 
college and affectionately called “The Grand Old Man” at that 
institution, acclaimed as the oldest professor in point of years 
and active service in the United States and beloved by thousands 
of men and women in and out of Springfield, died at 5:15 a. m. 
Monday at his home, 644 N. Wittenberg Avenue, following an 
illness of one week. Funeral services will be held at 2:30 p. m. 
Wednesday at a place to be decided later. Burial will be made 
in Ferncliff Cemetery. 

He was honorary head of the history and political science 
department of the college; had served for 55 consecutive years 
as chairman of the prudential committee; was treasurer of the 
Alumni Endowment Association; for 31 years was a director 
of the Ohio Archaeoloical and Historical Society. He was con- 
sidered one of the best and most trustworthy authorities on his- 
torical matters in Ohio. His two volumes of the history of 
Clark County are widely read and contain much valuable in- 
formation. He was formerly president of the Clark County 
Historical Society and had recently completed a fine history of 
Wittenberg College. 


The death of Dr. Prince is mourned by rich and poor, the 
high and low, for he was a man of lovable character, who always 
spoke a kindly word for his fellow-men. His was the service 
always of joy, of ministration and of wise counsel. He never 
shirked in duty and devoted his life assiduously and earnestly 
that others might be benefited. He was for many years a member 
of the board of directors of the college. Dr. Prince was a former 
president of the Men’s Literary Club. 


He was born on a farm near Westville, in Champaign County 
Dec. 12, 1840. He spent his early days in the toils incident to 
the farm life of pioneer days, attending school but a few months 
each year. 

He entered Wittenberg College as a student in the fall of 
1860, a few months before the Civil War actually began. He 
was graduated from the College in 1865, receiving a Bachelor 
of Arts degree. He was granted a Master of Arts degree in 
1868, and in 1891 Wittenberg honored him as a Doctor of Phi- 
losophy. 

He was reared in a Lutheran family and from the age of 13 
he had been deeply interested in that faith. Much of his inspira- 
tion also, he often said, came from reading the Lutheran Observer. 
He also was wont to remark that although he came to Wittenberg 
College to gain an education, he never dreamed that he would be 
a teacher there. 
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He was offered a position in the preparatory department of 
the College in 1865 but he did not accept it until the fall of 1866. 
Since that time he taught such studies as Greek, Latin, mathe- 
matics, political science, economics, sociology and history. He 
taught Greek for 30 years. 

Dr. Prince married Miss Ellen Sanderson of Springfield on 
August 3, 1869. She died February 17, 1911. 

He remembered distinctly all of the presidents of Wittenberg 
except the first, Dr. Ezra Keller. There have been seven of these 
presidents, the present one being Rev. Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss. 
He always said that teaching was to him one of his greatest joys 
and that he had never been dissatisfied with his life or his work. 
He was always a busy man and he had not only the faculty of 
teaching well, but he possessed unusual business ability. 

For many years he served as president of the Springfield 
Building and Loan Association. 

Dr. Prince was injured in 1928, when he was struck by an 
automobile skidding on icy streets. 

When he first came to college Dr. Prince said he brought 
six dozen candles which his mother had made for him to study 
by. Coal oil lamps had just been introduced among the students 
and the candles were not used. 

Springfield, according to Dr. Prince, was then a city of about 
7,000. There were very few houses north of Buck Creek. There 
was a rickety wooden bridge across that stream at N. Market St. 
(now N. Fountain Avenue) and a small foot-bridge a little east 
of where the Wittenberg bridge is now. 

“We played football then, too,” Dr. Prince was wont to com- 
ment, “that is, the kind of football which was played then. We 
were also accustomed to taking long walks out into the country 
almost every morning. 

“We didn’t get over to Springfield very often, probably about 
once a week. However, after the Civil War broke out the stu- 
dents were eager for the latest news about the war and they began 
to go over to the city about every day.” 

A large number of Wittenberg students left school to go to 
war in 1860 and 1861. In the meantime the students organized 
a military company which drilled regularly several times a week. 
Dr. Sprecher, then president of Wittenberg, and a number of the 
professors drilled with the students. 

When Dr. Prince came to Wittenberg there was but one 
building on the campus and that was the “Old dorm” or “Old 
Wittenberg,” as it is known among the old graduates. 
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Dr. Prince had seen Wittenberg grow from a college of one 
building to an institution of learning now embodying many build- 
ings. He was also treasurer of the College at one time. 

It was largely owing to his care and fidelity in the work as 
chairman of the prudential committee that Wittenberg’s funds 
have been so well administered. Dr. Prince served long terms 
as a member of the Springfield board of education and the city 
council, and had held other civic posts. 

“Work” is the best prescription for a long life, according to 
Dr. Prince. As campus custodian he made the rounds of all the 
college buildings regularly, and as one student expressed it, “it 
is doubtful if anywhere in the country there could have been 
found a teacher who was so well and favorably known among 
such a large number of his former students as was Dr. Prince.” 


He leaves three daughters, Misses Flora and Grace Prince, at 
home; and Mrs. J. C. Easton of 40 E. Ward St. 


“The life of Dr. Prince has been intimately interwoven with 
the history of Wittenberg College for more than three quarters 
of a century,” said Dr. Rees E. Tulloss, president of the college. 
“During a large portion of that time he occupied a unique position 
in the academic and business organization of the institution. For 
more than 50 years he was chairman of the Prudential Committee. 
In this position and as vice president of the College he has co- 
operated in the conduct of the institution during the terms of 
office of five presidents of the College. To his wise and cautious 
administration of the finances of the institution at various critical 
points in her history, it may almost be said that the existence of 
the College is due. 

“From 1866 to 1928, a period of 62 years, Dr. Prince was a 
member of the teaching faculty, during most of which time he 
served as head of the Department of History. Dr. Prince’s in- 
timate knowledge of the activities of the College from a very 
early date fitted him peculiarly for the task of writing a history 
of the institution, which he finished after his retirement from 
active teaching. Dr. Prince possessed an unusual combination of 
talents. As a scholar his historical writings were of importance. 
As a teacher he commanded the respect and admiration of many 
student generations. As a business administrator he rendered the 
College a service the value of which cannot be overestimated. 

“His name deserves a place along with the presidents of the 
institution. His passing will be mourned by thousands of Wit- 
tenberg alumni and former students who loved him as a man, 
and esteemed him for his notable service to the institution to 
which his life was given.” 








DEDICATION OF TABLET AT CHILLICOTHE 


The program of the dedication of this tablet was 
successfully rendered before a large and appreciative 
audience at Chillicothe May 17, 1933. The table on 
which the first constitution of Ohio was signed in 1802 
was prominently in evidence. 


DEDICATION 


of a Tablet in honor of the Pioneers of Chillicothe 

by the 

NATIONAL Society UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS OF 1812, STATE 

OF OHIO, 
and the 
GENERAL DuNCAN McArtTHuR Cuapter, U. S. D. 1812, 
Mrs. ANTHONY WAYNE GEISSINGER, President U. S. D. 1812, 
State of Ohio, Presiding. 
CHILLICOTHE, Ou10, May 17, 1933. 


I 6 ii ac cnx uvns Mr. ALtBert Maper, World War Veteran 
ADVANCEMENT OF THE COLORS 
ee eet CE TI oo cicns sacesexeises Tue AUDIENCE 


THE CHILLICOTHE HiGgu ScHoot GLEE CLus, Miss MABEL 
LAWLER, Directing 
Tue CHILLicoTHE Hicu ScHoot BANp, Mr. Russet, SQuIRE, 


Directing 
ES «ns enuwemeee uae Rev. Priny B. Ferris, D. D. 
gt Me EN re Tue AUDIENCE 
je ee Mr. Ropert GUNNING, Mayor of Chillicothe 
FE or eer Pry eee Mr. GEISSINGER 
We Sr iv cnccighungpeneksenesaeeeena aed GLEE CLUB 


Appress...Mr. C. 3. GALBREATH, of the Ohio Historical Society 
PRESENTATION OF THE TABLET....Mrs. CHARLES M. MaAINs, 


President, 

General Duncan McArthur Chapter, U. S. D. 1812 

UNVEILING OF THE TABLET........ Miss ELEANOR TIFFIN CooK 
ACCEPTANCE OF THE TABLET..... THE COMMISSIONERS OF Ross 
CouNTY 

Wa ctTeR F. TINKERr, President, JAMES F. BLAINE, R. LEE RILEY 
“America’ (First and Last Verses)............ THE AUDIENCE 


CLOSING PRAYER FROM THE 1812 RITUAL: 

RETIREMENT OF THE COLORS 

TE Neiidentip esi Metehasainedebe tag sewe Mr. MADER 
GIRL RESERVES AND Boy Scouts oF CHILLICOTHE, Assisting 
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(Inscription on tablet placed by U. S. D. 1812 on the Ross County 
Court House, Chillicothe, Ohio, May 17, 1933.) 


CHILLICOTHE 


CAPITAL OF THE NorTHWEST TERRITORY AND First CAPITAL 
oF OHIO 


The State of Ohio was made possible by the Treaty of Paris, 
1783, which made the Great Lakes the northern boundary of the 
new United States. In 1787 Congress established the Northwest 
Territory, dedicated to freedom and public education, with Gen- 
eral Arthur St. Clair its first Governor. In 1800 Congress made 
CHILLICOTHE the seat of government of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. 

Here met the Territorial Legislature in 1800 and 1801. Upon 
this site was built in 1800 the first State House of Ohio. Here 
met in November, 1802, the Convention that framed and adopted 
the first Constitution of Ohio. Here began the state government 
of Ohio on March 1, 1803. Edward Tiffin, of Chillicothe, was 
Ohio’s first governor. Other Ohio Governors from Chillicothe 
were Thomas Worthington, Duncan McArthur, and William 
Allen. 

CHILLICOTHE was platted by Nathaniel Massie in 1796. 
Presbyterians from Kentucky with their freed slaves, led by 
Rev. Robert Finley, were its first settlers. Its first church was 
organized by them in 1797. The first Ohio Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church met in Chillicothe in 1812. St. 
Paul’s P. E. Church was dedicated in 1821. An A. M. E. church 
was established here in 1821; and an African Baptist church in 
1824. The Circuit Riders traveled here through the wilderness. 
Chillicothe was the birthplace of Lucy Webb Hayes and of many 
of Ohio’s distinguished sons and daughters. 

Near CHILLICOTHE are 450 prehistoric sites, relics of the 
Mound Builders. To the east rises Mt. Logan, inspiration for the 
State Seal of Ohio. Nearby is Camp Bull, a stockade of the 
War of 1812, a drill ground of the Civil and Spanish-.\merican 
wars, and now a part of Camp Sherman. British prisoners were 
confined here in the War of 1812. 

PLACED IN HONOR OF CHILLICOTHE, “THE 
CRADLE OF OHIO’S STATEHOOD,” by the GENERAL 
DUNCAN McARTHUR CHAPTER U. S. D. 1812, and by the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS 
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OUR ALIBI 


Because of the “depression” the Society’s appropria- 
tions for printing were so severely cut that the issues 
of the QuarTERLy for the year 1933 have necessarily 


been irregular. For a time it seemed that they would 
have to be abandoned, but the Legislature finally came 


to the relief of the Society. 
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